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THE EXTENSION OF HOSPITAL PRI V- 
ILEGES TO ALL PRACTITIONERS 
OF MEDICINE “ 


that an open hospital i 


of necessity a relatively organization, in whi 
uniformity of procedure is — of attainment, and 


fruitful clinical study than can be found in the lone- 
some and dreary circumstances of private ; 
On this ground I have elsewhere urged 

center of population there is 


a privileged class of practitioners, a natural resent- 
to which. unt Gown. Even where, 
for the moment, no flaming i 


medical 

reform existing conditions, so that every physician, 
en joy 
and may profit by the advantages of a healthy sad 
i fessional environment. 


It is not 


—ͤ1̃kͤꝶmũ᷑ ——— — —ͤ'ä— —— ͤ —— ·eu——b—— — UFfPñ— 
Marcu 28, 1925 
briefly to at least one of the characteristics of the open 
It is to the credit of the open hospital that it brings 
into touch with an organized medical institution many 
— system, wou deprived those helpf 
„ and stimulating medical contacts, without which they 
NEW YORK — in danger of deteriorating in medical knowledge 
Hospitals that are not under the control of medical we. 
schools may think that in the matter of medical educa- 
tion theirs is only a subordinate and unimportant part. 
In fact, their — is —— S is 
important; for, while ical school may of groups of cases by organized teams of clinicians 
sell the student his admission ticket to the play, seats and‘laboratory men ig ordinarily excluded, the open 
are not ordinarily reserved, and it remains for the hospital nevertheless affords far better nities for 
hospital eventually to usher the medical graduate to 
his place. It was this thought chiefly that prompted 
me to attempt, at this time, to enlist interest in the 
extension of hospital privileges to all practitioners of 
medicine. It seemed especially appropriate that, at a as well as of c pitals ; y per- 
conference on medical education, one who is, in a sense, mission to recast, on far broader lines, the question of 
an official 1 for hospitals, should urge that the open versus the closed hospital. 
the most effective possible use should be made of the Proceeding from the basic idea that without a hospi- 
extensive facilities for medical education that hospitals tal connection a physician of ordinary talents cannot 
control. mentally thrive, or, at least, that he is in grave danger 
These thoughts were reinforced by the receipt, in of contracting loose habits of thought, of becoming 
rapid succession, of several letters from hospitals that careless and superficial in his clinical methods, it fol- 
were greatly troubled because, after years of peaceful lows that it is the duty of physicians to seek 5 
existence as staff or closed hospitals, they were being connections, and that it is equally the duty of 
forced, by the agitation of outside physicians and their who control hospitals to facilitate such connections. 
sympathizers, to reconsider the basic principles of their If anything can be done to liberalize the closed hospital 
organization. It seems that wherever hospitals set without destroying its efficiency as a teaching and 
research center, it should be done; if any suggestion 
can be offered that will tend to improve the character 
of the service in open hospitals, it should be adopted ; 
Für face, Opposition smolders Bene, and thus every but these steps, however important in themselves, are 
. closed hospital may eventually be compelled, publicly of far less concern than the thought I present today ; 
and conclusively, either to justify or to abandon its namely, that the need of a hospital connection for every 
exclusiveness. practicing physician should be the controlling factor in 
I thought, finally, of the ＋ * state of the family all community hospital organization. — out of 
physician, and especially of the country practitioner, the picture ſor the moment physicians in sparsely settled 
and of the strong and ever st disinclination of centers where hospitals are and must for some time— 
medical graduates to lead lives of professional isola- perhaps for all time—remain nonexistent, I submit that 
tion, which, for a number of years, has been so conspic- it would be wise for the American Medical Association, 
uously reflected in every general discussion of medical and for all other organizations that are interested in 
education. aiding the medical practitioner and in sti : 
My assignment in the symposium does not 
=... me to discuss at — the respective merits 
oſ the closed and the open hospital; we shall learn from 
other speakers about the peculiar educational oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of these two contrasting 
types. But I can hardly proceed without referring 1 re to —.— — 
FP unt or professional * which are 
2 Public Health and. Hospital, Chicago 1 March 12, ae open to the hospital physician, and the narrower pro- 
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mination showed less than 2 per cent. at the end 
of thirty minutes. Forty minutes after inj , the 
patient had a severe chill followed by a rise of tem- 
perature to 105 F. During the chill, the determination 
_ showed 8 per cent., a higher concentration than was 
found ten minutes after the injection was 


(Chart 1). This change would not have been dis- 
covered by inations made only at the intervals 
TECHNIC 
The ear is as for a blood count, and 0.3 cm. 


nation will be low unless the clot is extracted with a 


larger quantity of acetone by repeated washings on the 
filter paper. 
dish evaporated to dryness on a water ba 


The residue in the evaporating dish is heated for 


FUNCTION TEST—MAURER AND GATEWOOD 


‘rapid 
same type of curve was noted in a patient who 
received five intravenous injections of a mi 


minutes, as found by Rosenthal’s delicate ring test. 
The properties of f the 


or animal tissue. It is to thes scone 


several minutes after it becomes dry. The dish is then tival sac or subcutaneous 
cooled and the irritating unless “highly 
extracted with c. e. of diluted ; they act like caus- 
tenth normal hy- tic i 
droxid (the volume of 7537 It has no effect on the 
blood originally drawn). ion time of the 
The extract is then drawn he 3 blood, is not antiseptic to 
through a pipet into a B. proteus, and has no 
Kahn precipitin tube and cholagogue or secretin 
read at the greatest depth action If injected rapidly, 
of solution possible against % it causes a transient rise of 
an equal depth of standard blood pressure of from 20 
solution — normal to 50 mm. of mercury, but 
Sodium hydroxid solution none if as long as two 
6 mg. per jection of a standard dose 
hundred cubic centimeters, Determination the, bond of KE. (5 mg. per kilogram of 
corresponding to Rosen-  <itrhosis of liver, aspiration abscess of left upper lobe of body weight). It is 
liver (atrophic) with ascites (clinical diagnosis). . : secreted in the bile, the 
per cent. standards so-called “conjugate form” 
similar ö appearing in ten minutes, and the free form in twenty 
centration than 10 per cent., it is diluted an aliquot minutes. It is by the colon. The pur- 
number of times with tenth normal sodium hydroxid, > aes Sees oe in man. In dogs, 
so that the reading will fall between 2 and 10 per cent., the dye appears in the stool for six days after a 
and a corresponding correction is a to this reading subcutaneous injection. It was (in 1913) 
to obtain the original percentage. higher concen- to exist in the serum as a “conjugate form” in equi- 


trations are more difficult to read than the lower ones, 
and without precise colorimeters — approximate 
readings can be made above 10 per cent 

To test the accuracy of this method of determination, 


were found to contain 9, 7, 3 and 4 per cent., the true 


percentage being 10, 8, 3 and 4, respectively. 
In some blood, the acetone soluble lipoid emulsifies 


in the sodium hydroxid extract. This interferes- 


slightly with the reading but does not introduce a 
serious error, as the percentages are arbitrary. The 
same relative error will occur in each determination, 

so that the curve is a true representation of the rate 
As 
the volume of blood is not a constant proportion of 
the total body weight, the arbitrary standards that have 
been used are only approximately correct, and the 


addition of alkali, is undoubtedly a reduced phenol- 
tetrachlorphthalein, which, when treated by hydrogen 
peroxid in the presence of a catalyzer, is transformed 
to the “free” form and will then give a color on the 
addition of alkali. This reduction may naturally be 


expected in passing through the liver. The assump- 
tion that this so-called conjugate form existed in the 


. Repeated tests with various oxidizing | 
nged form of the Itetrachlor and 


Rosenthal’ s recent investigations have shown that the 
ion which is not present in the blood in the “free” 
by addition of alkali is entirely 


orm determinable 


937 
shape of the curve of dye retention in the blood is of 
more significance than its height. 

This method was repeatedly checked on rabbits 
before being applied clinically. Rosenthal's technic 
was used in the injection of the dye. The blood was 
removed from the marginal vein of the other ear by 
cutting it across, a new cut being made for each sam- 
ple. We obtained the same values for the normal as 
did Rosenthal. However, it is a significant finding 
that rabbits which had previously been immunized to 

o is drawn into a uated pipet previously val 

moistened with potassium exalate solution to retard The 

clotting. It is then dropped into 4 c.c. of chemically had 

pure acetone, immediately stoppered, and shaken vigor- i 

ously to produce a fine precipitate. The precipitate is in treatment of subacute arthritis. The dye was 

washed five times by decanting through a 7 cm. filter completely removed from the blood in less than fifteen 

— 

dye 

ble, 
and forms with alkali deeply colored hydrolyzable salts, 
ibrium with a “free” form. The conjugate form, 
described by [Rowntree and Abel as appearing in the 
bile ten minutes after injection, giving no color on 

ui icate tio were run on OXalated 5000 

which known quantities of dye had been added by 

another member of the staff. Four such unknowns 

deln stream in equilbrium with the tree form was 
advanced as an explanation of the low percentage of 
the dye determinable in the blood stream a few minutes 
aft 
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if 


alcoholic beverages 
been chiefly 


— 
of 
this had 


hypertrophy of the myocardium, — — 


endocarditis of the 


Kat. ia ised 
t r t failed 
he othe 13 
and me 
. of resonance and 
in the bidoc . lobe; no out 
xample, fro sry distarbances 
ise not in 120 mg. of pher 
— — 
vital process. no 
ccurs in the | ions of dye in the blood showe 
form in partic cent.; after fourteen minutes, a 
finest ; „ none. The patient showed 
r injection, but died suddenly at 
22 
the blood. It 
es depends on 1 
tions unde: hich ¢ are tnro down, ' a 
rate of injection and the varying ch: erist 
ferent bloods may cause wide variation 
cirrhosis 0 — the 
Three of the — nad 
41 — 
nd 10 
was 
was 
No other 
There was 
9 to 101 F. The Wassermann 
tive. Roentgen-ray examination 
colon and chest was negative. 
stool showed traces of occult 
— November 
chlorphthale: mg. per kilogram 
injected. One-half hour after the 
tan 
temperature, which been 
> 102. Blood determinations showed: 
; twenty-five minutes, 4 per cent.; 
dent., and seventy minutes, 1 per cent. 
ent showed no change in symptoms 
ued to be up and about the ward cach 
test was repeated, one half of the 
per kg. of body weight) being used, 
od. Blood 
; twenty 
1 per cent. and 
was 
made by Dr. 
liver 
orm gauze, 
The patient 
died suddenly 
ation (by 


portion. The vein itself showed no gross change. The 

thrombus gave a distinct qualitative test for the dye. 

the mechaniom of is removal from tos 


many colloidal dye substances 
the —— 
t has given four conditions that must be ful- 


filled by an ideal dye for testing liver function. When 
his work was publi dye was still believed to 
occur in the blood in “con form. in 


Another danger pointed out by Dr. LeCount in the 
that is to be 
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ved from the blood stream 
communication to the authors. 
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2. It is shown that the rate of removal from the 
blood stream of the colloidal substances used for liver 
function tests is influenced to some extent by varying 
degrees of immunization. 

3. The rate of disappearance from the blood stream, 

while showing certain definite changes in cases of 
advanced liver disease, is apparently not a true index 
of impairment of liver cell function. 

4. Determination of the dye in the duodenal con- 
tent is, in the light of our present evidence, a more 
logical index of liver function. 

5. The injection of substances of this group is not 
without danger. j 

6. There is here offered a new method of determi- 
nation of the dye in the blood by which it is possible to 
establish more completely the curve of the disappearance 
of the dye from the blood stream. 

7. The ideal dye for a liver function test must be 
nontoxic ; it must be a ; 
from the blood stream must be 
must remain in the blood a sufficient 
determination to be made, and its ultimate removal from 
— must be solely by the liver parenchyma 

122 South Michigan Avenue. 


SCIATICA 
A NEURO-ORTHOPEDIC CONSIDERATION * 


CHARLES ROSENHECK, M.D. 

Attending Neurologist, Hospital for Joint Diseases; Associate Attending 
Neurologist, Jewish Memorial Hospital 
AND 

HARRY FINKELSTEIN, M_D. 
Attending Orthopedic Surgeon, Hospital for Joint Diseases; Consulting 

Orthopedic Surgeon, Jewish Memorial Hospital 

NEW YORK 

To the neurologist and orthopedist there is appar- 
ently no more pressing than neuritic affections 


able task for t who assume the responsibility of 
treating sufferers 7 


of sciatic i 
Before proceeding with the various causes that may 
be responsible for in ha domain of 


attempt an explanation of the 


trunk, and, if 
mechanics of t ease y from 
an —since the cases which 


give 
form the bulk of our 
material are secondary to frank orthopedic affections. 
We have in a communication 1 termed these 
cases “orthopedic — which readily suggest their 
origin, to distinguish them from sciatica due to other 
causes, of which we shall speak later. Indeed, it may 
seem somewhat revolutionary to say that, as far as 
goes, the vast majority of true sciatic 
affections are amend by an orthopedic condition ; 


55 „ From the Divisions of Neurology and Orthopedic Surgery, Hospital 


Sciatica by 
67: 2001 30) 1916. 


13 939 
canalized iliac and abdominal vena cava thrombus, which 
consisted of two separate parts, that which had been in con- 
tact with the vessel wall being much older than the inner 
colloid dyes in the blood stream is entirely different 
from that of crystalloid dye substances. It is known 
that such colloid substances are removed from the blood 
hy phagocytic cells. Colloidal silver and other similar 
substances have been proved to be removed from the 
blood by the ——— cells in the liver. We have tried 
hy mi ical reactions to demonstrate the dye in 
the Kupffer cells, and while there was a slight reaction 
observable in the entire liver section, it was not ible 
to demonstrate its presence specifically in the Kupffer 
cells. It was, however, readily demonstrated in the 
proximal convoluted tubules of the kidney (rabbit), 
present results, Delprat’s conditions are satisfied only 
when the dye obtained from the duodenal content or the 
stools is used as the index of liver function. When the 
rate of disappearance from the blood stream is to be 
accepted as an index of liver function, the dye sub- 
stance used, in order to be ideal for the test, must ful- 
fil one other condition; it must be removed from the 
blood stream by the liver tissue only. Of the five condi- 
tions mentioned, it is seen that two are not fulfilled by 
phenoltetrachlorphthalein. It is not a crystalloid, and it 
is not removed from the blood stream solely by the 

* sciatic nerve. requency Wi nic $ 

eo 13 bulky nerve trunk is involved, the chronicity of its 

ng off the halogen ailments and the difficulties encountered in effecting a 
bolism of the 
obability that late 
alkyl halids was 
id with formation 

gem Sciatic nerve, n may not de D briefly 

the anatomy and physiology of this portant nerve 
considerable frac- 
bverable from the 

as other sacro-thac disease. 

Dissociation J Exper, Med. #814873 (uly) 
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942 SCIATICA—ROSENHECK AND FINKELSTEIN 
with proper orthopedic measures. We shall dwell approached the as Feuillade and 
on thi i Bum. Wo eum of bY 


per cent. of cures, 
patients 


In more severe cases, sciatica lasted for months 
or years, and even the sufferer completely con- in the foreign clinics, the main reliance bei 
fined to bed. ; these discouraging conditions on the injections for curing the patient. Indeed, it 


injections. 
method of perineural infiltrations. Schleich injected At a subsequent date, Ott of the Mayo Clinic 
course o nerve, while Lange used physiologic own, in a series of forty-eight cases of sciatica 


again, iga- explain the striking diff in the results obtained 
. in ri erences in 

tors e by the epidural and the perineural injections. Since 
studied —— iatiea OUT unfavorable experience with the injection treat- 


and 
— intractable sciatica. To Baer belongs the credit for 
— of t before the profes- 
. a sion, u in a paper, asserts that he 
new method of epidural vig had ‘used it several years prior to the date of Baer’s 
French. The results were phenomenally suc- Ss n. They have both termed it the manipu 


— SCIATICA OF ORTHOPEDIC ORIGIN 
their results in the perineural form o Before proceeding with a description of the technic ~ 
as advocated by Schleich and Lange, and ed, of manipulation, it may be opportune to speak of a 
according to Bum,” over 72 per cent. of cures. Stimu- Cassification which we have attempted in cases of 
lated by these glowing reports of successes and with sciatica of orthopedic origin. The treatment varies 
an ever increasing number of cases of sciatica on somewhat in each instance as follows: 

our hands in which we were unable to affect an Ffatie Cases. These are recognized by weak feet, 
amelioration of symptoms, we decided to give the hollow lumbar spine, pendulous abdomen, general lack 
of muscular tone, and vague sciatic pains. Supportive 
brief, our results were disappointing, and in no way — rth wo WB AA — 
Nr abdomen and to diminish the lumbar lordosis. Pref- 
des injections’ épidurales par le procéde du canal sacré: applications a erence is given to the plaster-of-Paris corset, a in 

7. Sicard, K. Les injections médicamenteuses extra-durales par vie à Sayre suspension apparatus, which can be 


raitement dee névralgies sc 0. Baer, W S.: Sacrollisc Strain, Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 

tons med. 1920. * 19% — te 38: 
. * Beutatge in filtrationsbe handlung Ischias, Lesions Sacro-Iliae 

Ned Kim’ 64857, 1918 Joints, Am. Symptoms, 418 (Nov.) 1918. 


vogue a quarter of a century ago, and their results, had received orthopedic treatment the injec- 
it was found that the prognosis was favorable in mild tions. Mention is made of this point because, as far 
prompted a more rac orm 0 py, which appar- was our hefe, but not expressly stated in our report, 
ently had for its object the blocking of painful impulses that the few good results obtained were in a large 
in the course of the affected nerve. Schleich and measure due to the orthopedic treatment and not to the 
from 100 to 150 c.c., and injected the sciatic nerve at removal of possible foci of infections, corroborated 
the foramen. The results were reported as uniformly our findings in the main. His figures were: permanent 
successful, and far superior to any previously applied cures, 29 per cent. ; 1 37 4 cent.; failures, 
method of treatment. The pendulum then swung to 34 per cent. He fu states that he is uncertain of 
the injection method of treating sciatica, to the exclu- the relative merits of the injections or removing of 
sion of everything else. Indeed, very little attention foci in producing beneficial results. 
was evidently paid to the underlying factors involved in In order to explain to ourselves the 1 number 
the average case; or, what is more likely, the réle that of cures in the cases of Feuillade and of Bum, we 
orthopedic conditions played in the development of made a critical study of their material and found that 
the sciatic syndrome was either ignored or misunder- the majority of their patients—particularly in Fenil- 
stood. lade’s series—were soldiers exposed to the ri of 
The French clinicians apparently were not very much warfare and trench life, and in whom an infections 
impressed with either the method or its results, and radiculitis of the sciatic roots was postulated. 
adopted a still more radical form of therapy. It was In the light of these facts, one can readily under- 
their belief that a good many cases of sciatica were stand the ready response of these cases to injection 
really radicular in origin, and Dejerine lent the weight therapy. Scant reference is made of cases of sciatica 
of his authority to this view. With the radicular of orthopedic origin. Evidently foreign observers con- 
view as a point of departure, it was proposed to inject sider the relation between orthopedic affections and 
solutions into the sacral canal epidurally and _ thus sciatica a minor one. Our material is recruited 
influence the disturbance at its source. Cathelin*® and largely from civil life, in which the factors of trauma, 
Sicard " in independent communications, were the first strain and infections are of an entirely different nature 
to describe the technic of epidural injections and its and which obviously necessitate a different method of 
OCC penne, . 6, vi. — — — —„ — 


bility of 


manipula 


or 
been observed by us, 


group a distinct 
of treating these 


rest, support to the spine, removal 


, tumors or osteo- 


the lower extremities 


be called to the possi 


pK of the bones o 
follow 
wo such instances 


this 
Care should be taken to 


y in an anteroposterior 


Hel 


ha 


8 


100 


Orce. 


, antirheumatic medications and 


The proper method 


sists of 
f 


we now consider 


stretching 
ve 
J. E.: The Pelvic Articulations, J. A. M. A. 446: 768 
Albee, F. N: A of the Clinical 
Sacrolliae joint, J A.M. A. (Our 16) 1909. 


stretch 


infections 


local treatments, such as baking and high frequency 


currents with cataphoresis. 


ofthe nerve is apparenty of tw aval 


i of 


In our series, we have had no serious i 
— fracturing or dislocating the femur is 


In fact, the symptoms are often 
ond 


AND FINKELSTEIN 


must 


15 


patients con 
of f 
traumatic palsies 
tion. I 
mentioned. 
1) 1900 
the 


A 


and 
. — of 
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inch 
— 1 
ned 
is 


v. following operation 
fewer relapses. 

good results attributed 
lation or stretching has 

s the possible replace- 
iliac joint (for, accord- 
ySts 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 

true sciatic 1 is of pa 
changes in t lumbar or Brag PM 


rationale of ort 


matic sprains of the sacro-iliac joints, we a 
definite curative agency. The pesmanenee off the cave 
depends on the proper after-treatment and the avoid- 
ance of faulty attitudes and additional trauma. 

370 Central Park West—123 West Eighty-Sixth Street. 


PLANTAIN HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA 
HARRY S. BERNTON, M.D. 
Hygiene v 


Associate Professor of . Georgetown School of 
Medicine; Special Expert, United States 
Service 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 
The members of the plantain family in the United 


hay-fever plants of California. He adds that it is 
first rank in Oregon and Washi and that Cham- 
berlain, Scheppegrell and Sel ridge have 


positive reactions. Likewise, Watson and Kibler * 
enumerate the family of Plantaginaceae those 
plants capable of ucing hay-fever in the South- 
west; whe: in s revised classification 


of hay- fever plants. 
first and last pollination of the English tain observed 
in Colorado during 1921 and 1922. This author, 
however, does not include in his table any hay-fever 
subjects sensitive to the plantain pollen. on * 
of New York makes casual reference to the plantains, 


1. Hall, H. M. 1 Plants of California, Pub. Health Rep. 
37: 803.822 (Ageit 7) 1922. 

2. Watson, 8. H., and Kibler, C. S.: War 
Arizona and the Southwest, J. A. M. A. 7871/7 (March 11) 1922. 
3. Scheppegre illiam: The 

: and Trees, New York M. Journal & M. 
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ever, that it is erroneous to include the plantains with 
the grass family. There is no close relationship 
between Gramineae and Plantaginaceae. 


ption of Plantago 
taken from Scheppegrell’s * table of “plants tested for 


Season of bloom, April to November. Geographic dis- 
tribution, Northwest Florida Kansas. Remarks: 

Occasional cause of mild hay-fever.” 
It is noteworthy that Walker’ does not include the 
tains among causes of hay-fever in the New 
states. Moreover, no mention is made of 


E 


1211 


ii 


special adaptations for getting the pollen into the 
at 


2 42822 71 
fur 117117 
2275 f 
Hit; 
141715 


8 


Duke, W. W.. and Durham, O. C. 


Ciy, Mo. Jand, Neighboring 
Hay-Fever and Avthma H. Tr (Meck 135 7 


e measures apparent. 
The poor results, then, that follow the injection method hay-fever reaction at the Biological Laboratory of the 
also become apparent, since they attack the conse- American Hay-Fever Prevention Association,” is one of 
quences of the affection and not the origin. Although timely interest: “Principal common name, lance-leaved 
injections may be of service in certain selected cases, plantain. Surface of pollen, smooth spherical. Size 
they have not had the success in our hands that foreign in microns, 13. Hay- fever reaction, mild. Pollina- 
and some American enthusiasts have claimed for them. tion, wind and insect. Amount of pollen, medium. 
These facts have been corroborated in part by an 
important clinic and medical center in this country. 
We can, however, endorse without hesitation the : 
stretching or manipulative treatment. In properly 
selected cases of true sciatica due to static or trau- 
the plantains by Duke and Durham in their botanic 
survey of Kansas City, Mo., and ae rural 
districts, nor by Kahn in the flora of southwestern 
Texas with reference to hay-fever. Indeed, Plantago 
lanceolata finds no place among either the principal or 
— ee ee the minor causes of the disease in the District of 
Columbia as listed by Scheppegrell * in his geographic 
distribution of hay-fever. 
Plantago lanceolata, it will be indicated, is by no 
means a negligible hay-fever factor in the District of 
Columbia and vicinity. Accordingly, the following 
data, kindly furnished me by Dr. B. T. Galloway, plant 
pathologist of the United States Department of i 
culture, assume an interest and importance both medical 
States, notably Plantago — ulfil all the require- and botanical: 
ments of hay-fever plants. pite this fact, their lanceolata (rib lish sain) 
relationship to hay-fever has received only passing jen introduced from Isurope and is common in the thickly 
attention from American investigators. It is my pur- populated sections of the eastern United States. It is found 
— to record here the incidence of hay-fever in the more or less all over the United States, but is thinly scattered 
istrict of Columbia and vicinity due to — lan- in many sections. Plantago lanceolata, like the English 
ceolata, commonly known as rib grass or English plan- sparrow | 
tain. tions. It is found abundantly 
The literature of the subject may be briefly sum- 21 cities, on vacant lots and 
marized: Hall’ lists Plantago lanceolata among the 
scattered in the Middle West and Pacific 
is very abundant, ranking with 
pollen production. The pollen Fra 5 m are rela- 
tively small, and are easily carried by the wind. There are 
= — the base of 
the plantains constitute one 0 ve munor ; The anthers, containing millions of pollen grains, 
in a discussion of verna y-tever. e states that 8 
97 per cent. of his patients sensitive to grass pollens ; 
have shown multiple sensitizations. “The most com- - 
mon grasses,” he writes, “have been June grass, timothy, f 
orchard grass, red top, and plantain.” The author f 
does not cite the number of patients who have reacted 2 
to the pollen of the plantains. It must be added, how- I and then several days may elapse before there is 
* the mornings of heavy production are 
6. Scheppegrell, William: Hay-Fever and Asthma. Philadcio » 
Mullin. W. V.: Pollen and Hay Fever—A Regional Problem, 
Ophth. and Oro Laryngol. 1922. 
Trent, 1221.72. (Oct. 18) 144.5 
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HEMACYTOMETER 


McDowato, M.D., Puttanttenta 


difficult at the best, 


+ 


Len V. Jensen, Wasmincrox, D. C. 
of the Neubauer ruling shown 
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in accompanying illustrations, the essential 
feature of the new ruling is the use of double lines to mark 


RULING—JUDSON 


2 — 
| | 
| 


Fig. 1.—Original Neubawer ruling. 


boundary line of the squares 0.2 mm. on a side, these squares 
are further into sixteen 


— — 
22 — 
— — — 


| Clinical Notes, Suggestions, 
out the twenty-five principal squares which altogether form 
' New Instruments a square, one millimeter on a side, in the central part of the 
Ss fe whole ruling. Where the double line occurs, the center of 
AN IMPROVED AND SIMPLE OPERATING MASK the transparent portion between the two opaque lines is the 
Lecturing during an operative clinic is 
f and is made more difficult by the voice being muffled [J a 
: mask. The ordinary gauze mask is a : 
the alternative, a wire chloroform mask type 
the ears, is cumbrous. 
1 have found that it is possible by sewing a 
inch rubber tube at the top of the mask, three 
from the upper border, to make a comfortable 
is yet simple. The rubber should be tied in 
penetrating suture three-quarters inch from 
suture is tied around the tube, and it maintains 
spring of the tube. The tube is then sewed to the material 
Ax 
Y 
a. 
— 
7 — * 
F * measurements made in the laboratory showed that the two 
Ae — — = lines were cach 00025 mm. wide, with a clear space 0.002 mm. 
3323 8 . a wide between them. The side of each of the smallest squares 
3 is 0050 mm. 
by stitches, one at cach end and one in the middle. The cloth 
should ‘be a little larger than the usual mask. The mask is 
tied on by four tapes exactly as the usual mask is, and will 
allow ease of speaking and breathing. — 
NEW RULING FOR HEMACYTOMETER CHAMBERS — — 
in Figure 1 has been rather general for hemacytometer —— 
chambers. Professors in medical colleges, however, have had _ 
iginally III 
added ſor the purpose of making the principal ivis ions oi ö I 
the central square millimeter area more readily discernible. LLL 
Actually, these extra lines have led to confusion, resulting 
in erroneous — Neubauer ruling has not. there 1 
fore, been an unquali success. 
shows in Figure 2 a modiécation e | | | | | | | | 
the Neubauer, was recently submitted to the Bureau oi 
Standards for test. This new ruling clearly defines the Fig. 2.—Improved Neubauer ruling. 
boundaries of the major subdivisions, and it would appear 
to possess an advantage to the physician using the instrument The ruling has distinct advantages over the ordinary Neu- 
in the diagnosis of disease, because of the greater certainty bauer ruling because of its being less complex and less likely 
with which the proper areas can be discerned in making the to give mistakes in the counting of the corpuscles. The 
blood count. The laboratory standardization of this ruling rulings may be made so that the accuracy of standardization 
can be made with a precision that is certainly equal to that is high, and the method may prove to be applicable to other 
made with the older type. sorts of ruling. 
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950 HOSPITAL FACILITIES—SANGER Kaze 
that are supposedly free to determine their 
y. State and federal hospitals were aot 
2,867 replies that were received were 
signed by the superintendent or medical direc- 
: of the hospital. 
icy of Generel Hospitals Regarding Physicions 
, Not on Attending or Consulting Stef * 
Nies— and OTtentinnie: Or er har 
by and for the whole community. They have been but 
o. CONTROL OF 
‘Cley~ 
by federal, state, or city go 
of public charity “by churches and f 
always without prejudice in favor ¢ 
or who affiliate ; by industries, usu 
by individual physicians, someti 
gh 
a means of livelihood, by indep 
associations, also sometimes restric 
The information blank on wh 
routine reports to the Council on 
and Hospitals asks, along with ott 
is your policy regarding the use of 
sicians not on either the attendir 
staff?” This question was answe 
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CON NECTION ? 


WHAT PROPORTION OF PHYSICIANS HAVE HOSPIT. 


| Nowers 13 95¹ 
OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF HOSPITALS IN RELA- States, and they numbered more than 25,000. There 
TION TO OPEN OR CLOSED POLICy 

The answers from all the hospitals in six selected there were many physicians having hospital privile 
states were classified according to ownership or control who may not Ive been named os, these ofial iam. 
to find out whether that has anything to do with its Also, there are many more physicians affiliated with 

— The states selected for this analysis were Ala- hospitals today than there were five years ago, as indi- 

rere hy cated by the increased number and capacity of general 

irginia, and t Its iven in T hospitals. 
pot N re In New York City, with 8769 physicians, 3,232, or 
Tams 2.—Ownership or Control of Hospitals in Relation to 36.8 per cent., are affiliated with hospitals, and in Cleve- 
(a) Open and (b) Closed Policy land, 29 per cent. have affiliations. In Chicago and its 
— — suburbs, 25.6 per cent. of all physicians were named on 
fi Taste 4—The Present Tendency Indicated by General Hos- 
pitals Established During the Last Fine Years 
Colorado............ 3 2 8 20 
— 1111 
21211121 
1 
— 0 8 1 
1 1 14 
. 

The figures for these six states 

of ownership what percentage of it: * 

they are open, and these probably we 14 

the entire country: 1 i 

1. Independent associations, 72 per e : i'l . 
2. Individual and partnership, 77 per 2 

3. Church, 61 per cent. 

4. City, & per cent. “Ti 

Not only are hospitals restricted " os“ 

build and support them, but also, 

reasons, by the physician or group 

may control policy 

Liberality on part of agencie 

and maintaining hospitals is increas : 

most frequently assigned that they 

Tams 3.—Physicians on Staffs of All 

(lactuding — end Ook Port) 

ot ** — 1. Percentages... 1% % Ba 
— 

Physicians om Stafle of Special and General............ 118 Table 3) members that were 

Total physicians io Caleage , there are many physicians accommodated 

— ss of all the physicians in Chicago prob- 

the community. A growing liberality on ow a r having hospital affiliation 

the staffs of hospitals toward other ph iei of New York Cit yr. 
ve been trained in hospital methods. edical Directory for the state of New — 
mec 
m that state. In Wyoming, 17 per cent. 


not available. , there is a 
on the sentiment of physicians in the state of Nebraska 
in the answers to certain ions * recently submitted 
to the 1,200 physicians of that rural state, as follows: 


REPLIES OF PHYSICIANS IN NEBRASKA 


Yes, 148; no, 
Should ward beds be reserved for members of the staff? 
Yes, 60; no, 129. 

have a medical staff in a private hospital? No reason 
why, 89; necessary to efficiency, 90; no opi 
proving a success? Yes, 212; 


of 17,381 physicians, and a population 
17,677,254. There are in counties 
where all the hospitals are by individuals or 
partnerships. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCY AS INDICATED BY THE 


POLICY OF RECENTLY ESTABLISHED HOSPITALS 
To sound out the present trend of sentiment, a - 
rate tabulation was made of the general hospitals 


2. Nebraska State M. J., December, 1924, pp. 496-486. 


complete diagnostic, ic and operating 

ties; nevertheless there are and always will be smaller 
for the care of the sick in ities 
rr To meet this demand 
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11 


97 


found, however 
for a nurses’ home. 


our hospital is to be fifty beds (for we are 


11 


231171 
i 
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inspiring and restful—where the morning sun 
our breakfast room and the refreshing breezes 


site easily approached 
brother, a sightly site but one access 
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952 SMALL HOSPITALS—STEVENS 
should be made for physicians who are listed in the po tegen ů ů 1220 The 
Directory, but who are not in active practice, or for results are summarized in Table 4. oe 
various reasons not in position to profit by hospital S 
affiliation. five year period, maintain the open policy and only 
Figures on the inconvenience to physicians and their seventy-seven, closed—a ratio of 5 to 1 why ee 
tients occasioned by the restricted of i with a ratio of 2 to 1 for the period before 1920, as 
shown in Table 5. 7 
in 1924 show seven open to one closed. The . 
therefore, is rapidly toward the establishing of more 
hospitals with open staffs. 
SMALL HOSPITALS * 
EDWARD F. STEVENS, F. AI. A., Aacnirect 
BOSTON 
The highest medical and surgical efficiency may be 
* 5 TENDENCY attained only in hospitals of sufficient size to afford 
Before 1920 — 1924 
. I have often met conditions such as the f ing : 
Ratio 21 Ratio 5 
Befare 1930 1920-1094 
Resties by Hospitals 
5 tol 
Obviously, one of the greatest possibilities for four persons, 
extending — connection to additional practitioners and parlors, 
is in the new hospitals being established, and the build- narrow woodwork, 
ing of new hospitals looms large when we know that mm always yield to an economical adaptation for 
there has been a net gain of more than 500 general ital. It is much simpler and often cheaper 
hospitals in the last five years. a site without buildings than to start with 
To put it differently, in 1920 there were 1,695 . it yee 
counties, or 56 per cent. of all the counties without function 
hospitals, as compared with 1,367, or 44.6 per cent. of 
FIRST CONSIDERATION: THE PATIENT 
Taste 5.—Comparative Summary not 
re large hospitals in this paper) or five heds, the 
Before 1920 1920 1024 Tetel 
Replies by as 1417 378 
— to bert 
all the o— at — 6). 
a gain of counties m five years. coun- : urroundings 
ties that have no hospitals within their borders have a 2 — ö 
would give comfort for the afternoon. Just so should we 
provide for our patient guest. 
In selecting a site, drainage is important, as well as shelter 
— 
all. 
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can 
In the small 
well as the medical treat- 
floor tends to simplify the 
hospital 


* 


while not greatly increasing the labor of nursing, gives the ' PREPARATION AND TRANSPORTATION OF FOOD 

patient that sense of privacy which is experienced in a private Whether the patients’ trays should be laid 

these subdivided alcove rooms connecting and sent by lift or otherwise to the patient, 
bulk 


gs 


— 


of public utilities in relation to the patient’s on the market, the patient should receive hot, palatable food 
properly and delicately served. 


a is 
a private room or ward, the stairs or elevator FACILITIES REQUIRED 
not enclosed, or the utility room located nearby, the effect The small hospital, if it is to maintain the standard now 
i i to react unpleasantly on the con- expected of it, must have its roentgen-ray department and 
valescence of the patient. So with the operating department: a well equipped laboratory and proper facilities for the kecp- 
of the hospital for the new patient ing of records. It may have its own heating plant and its 


Again considering the patient, his room, his bed and his must be placed where the approach 
environment should be right. The room or space in a ward the patient’s view as much as 
should be so arranged as to give air without draft, light with- the placing of this department as 
out glare or eyestrain, warmth without suffocation. In wards, ment and laboratories on the first 
I believe that a separation between beds, making the ward problem, making all the working 
into alcoves with separate window and heat for each patient, the patient’s rooms. 
: 2 
2 
8 8 
18 1 1. Li J 1 1 — 
— 
Pavrants 13 | = 
— — 
| = 
Fig. 2.—Benjamin Stickney Cable Hespital, Ipswich, Mass.: plan of first floor. 
hopper, the nurse’s work is minimized to a large degree hot food taken to the ward in one of the numerous “fireless 
(Fig. 14). cooker” forms of conveyors or portable “steam tables” now 
rah 
— 
— „L 
NL? 
— 
—— — = a 
Fig. J.— Benjamin Stickney Cable Hospital: plan of second floor. 
room requires 
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off the corridor in such a way as to conserve the quietness of contains complete kitchen and dining facilities, storage, roent- 
the hospital. On the third floor, at the extreme south corner, gen ray and laboratory, with a self-contained heating system. 
is the maternity section with delivery room and créche, with There being no high pressure steam, electricity is used for all 


créche wash-room cut off from the main corridor. 
This hospital, with its simple straightforward plan, has 
proved to be a very economical one to build. 


-FIR/T-FLOOR “PLAN: 


MARY LANE HOSPITAL 
The Mary Lane Hospital, Ware, Mass. (Figs. 8-11), serves 
the community of Ware and adjoining towns. It has com- 
plete hospital facilities, with thirty-one beds for all classes, 
male and female, children and maternity. The ground floor 


sterilizers and for distilling the water used for surgical pur- 
poses. The operating department is on the first floor, con- 
nected directly with the ambulance entrance as well as with 
the central portion of the hospital and with the elevator. The 
operating section contains operating and accident rooms, 


N. 
Al 
— — — — 
Fe WALL . 
( 
* 
1 c Go 1 
a: | 
| to 12 E 27 r | 
* ig. 9. Mary Lance Hospital: plan 
| AIRING 
wee 
2 — — 
112 11 9192 
ACCIDENT WORK: LOOM, 
— — — 
— — 4 Oerrick x aA 
— 
Fig. 10 Mary Lane 
Hospital: plan of first 
floor. 
—— 


sterilizing and work rooms, surgeons’ rooms and surgeons’ 
scrub-up, and an anesthetizing room. The children’s ward 
and day room are features of this floor, with airing balconies 
facing the south and approached from the main stair hall of 
the building. The color scheme throughout is restful and 
cheerful, and the hangings and furnishings add greatly to 
the comfort of the patient. 

On the second floor, a complete maternity department is 
provided, shut off from the rest of the hospital. 


LAWRENCE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Lawrence Memorial Hospital, Medford, Mass. (Figs. 
12-16) was built as a memorial to the late General Lawrence 


places contain bronze tablets in memory of the two Lawrences. 


connection, The serving kitchens, bath 
— rooms, sink rooms and nurses’ station 
. occupy the middle portion between the 
private and public wards, 
| 


“WALL: 19 


the south. This arrangement allows the use of the three 
ends of the IT. 

While this hospital is somewhat larger than the others 
described in this article, I place it with the other hospitals in 
this article, as the plan contains some unique features. 
Among them, and by no means the least important, is the 
utilizing of the cubicle system in the wards, and the 


— 


Pig. 12.—Lawrence Memorial Hospital, Medford, Mass.: front. 
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the bath is accessible to one or the other of the rooms, as may 


room is on the second floor occupying a central portion over 
the main entrance, and consists of a labor room, delivery 
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From this hall one enters the offices, superintendent's room, 
social service room and board room, which are directly 
connected with one another and separated by a corridor from 
that portion of the hospital occupied by patients. 

The ambulance entrance is on the west end of the building 

with admitting department and bath. Two, three and four bed * 
wards are provided along the southern wall of the east - west 
| 
ILL 
r 
vnd WARD % | 
— 
Day: Womtn/ CORRIDOR MATERAITY: 
* — * 
Ain 
Fig. 11.—Mary Lane Hospital: plan of second floor. N 
ind his son, Rosewell B. Lawrence, of Medford, Mass. The In the wards, the beds a 
site overlooks the main section of the city, and with the only or cubicles, running solid! 
available approach to the hospital from the north and with 8 feet and frem the outer 
the slope toward the south, the plan that ‘Seemed best adapted the inner part of the room, 
for this site was T shaped, with the long end of the T toward tion of the patient, and sti 
* 8 converse with the other at the 
will of the patient or the nurse. 
| 
be determined or assigned in the arrangement for the rooms. 
Other rooms are provided with intercommunicating toilets 
common to the two rooms; and with the intercommunicating 
toilets, special bed-pan washing devices are provided. 

The delivery room and operating department are entircly 
vidual toilets and baths for private rooms. The main shut off from the other portions ef the hospital. The delivery 
waiting room, in which the over mantels of the two fire- 
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may 


room, créche and physicians’ waiting reom, all north of the for patients as well as for office facilities. While this 
main corridor. not be the ideal plan, this small hospital 
Qn the third story is the complete operating department, such a way that the incoming visitor or patient wil! not come 
which consists of two operating reoms, scrub-ups, ancsthetiz- in contact with the patient in the hospital, and ample provi- 
ing room, work room and surgeon's room. Connection from sion is made on both stories for the care of patients as well 
this story is made to the roof, which is finished as a large 
roof ward. Accommodations for the patients as to toilet and 
serving rooms are made on this level. On the ground floor 
are provided the kitchen, dining room, rooms for the roentgen 
ray, laboratory, and a small isolation department. The 
flexible hospital plans of any shape that can be suggested, 


The conditions governing the planning of the South County 
Hospital, Wakeficld, R. I. (Figs. 17-21), are somewhat 


(6e 


Fig. 16 —Lawrende Memorial Hospital: plan of third floor. 


The operating department of this hospital is on the second 
floor, containing two operating reoms as well as utility rooms. 
A maternity department simitar to those described before is 
also located on this floor. The third floor is occupied by 
the nurses and the ground floor by the kitchen, laundry 
and dining room, as well as by the laboratory and the 
roentgen-ray department. 

The building has an exterior of brick, with inside frame 
construction. 


* PRESQUE ISLE GENERAL HOSPITAL 
gay — * One of the simplest of the plans shown here is that of 
different from any of the foregoing, as the hospital physician the little hospital built at Presque Isle, Maine (Figs. 22-25). 
and his wife both assist in the administration, so that rather Every inch of space is conserved, for as it is a straightaway 
more claborate living quarters are provided than is customary vectangular building there is no waste space whatever. On 
in a small hospital of this type. By providing the ambulance the first floor, with the exception of the reception room, con- 
entrance on the ground floor, the first floor is made available sultation 100m and office, all the space is devoted to the 


SOUTH COUNTY HOSPITAL * 
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There is no room in the hospital that will not receive sunlight The operating suite surrounding the rotunda works out in 
at some time of the day. a most satisfactory way, providing two operating rooms and 

stthdivision of patients is made quite possible, the the various utilities. The scrub-up in the center of the 
women’s ward being on the western projection of the cross, rutunda provides ample facilities for washing and scrubbing 


ase 


— 
u 


10 


11 


Fig. 23. rene isle General Mespital: plan of Geer. 
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the children’s on the eastern, and the men’s ward on the 
southern. Private wards end wards for intermediate patients 
are placed on the east and west. The service portion being 
at the junction of the cross makes the service of the hospital 
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"eu 3 Fig. 28.—Good Samaritan Hospital: plan of second floor. 

2 He ee up within a few feet of every room in this department. On 
0 Cteveter both floors and at all three extremities are large airing 
9 balconies so that outdoor treatment and even heliotherapy 
17 can be practiced. In addition to the kitchen, dining room and 

a 
* 


P 


19 


as economical as possible, and in this case on each floor only Lacents . BEL. 
one serving kitchen, one sink-room, and one general bath 1 
are necessary. Elevator and staircase communication are Fig. 30.—Greenvilie General Hospital: plan of second floor. 
cut off from the patients’ vision that no disturbance to the 
a8 af store rooms on the ground floor, there is a small isolation 
the floors. this building the patients’ department. a roentgen-ray department and laboratories. — 


On the second floor of 
portion is largely devoted to private rooms. On this floor, GREENVILLE HOSPITAL 
however, is the maternity department, consisting (i delivery The Greenville Hospital, Greenville, Maine (Figs. 29 and 
room, créche and maternity ward. 30), occupies a peculiar position in the heart of the Maine 
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960 Kar, 
since its erec It shows the possibilities of providing for a dozen 

the district h the most economical way, with practically every 

only two ste doing the necessary work. Facing as it does to 

cost of cari the entire south side is leit for patients, with a 

on the fi n airing balcony. Practically all the patients are 

rating and floor. In the basement, provision is made for the 
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a total capacity of 813,926 beds. The number intended exclusively for the care of 
together with the size of hospitals and total institutions referred to are: 
s in Table 1, so that the Homes for Children. 
each state may be noted. and Incurables. 
70 hospitals there are 665 of less 
of 3,850 beds; 2,301 hospitals of 10 to 
of 39,461; 1,744 hospitals of 26 to 0 houses. 
35; 1207 hospitals of 51 to 100 beds Homes for the Deaf. 
; 74 hospitals the Blind. 
Less Then 
10 Rede 
— Bede | Beds Beds |Hoapi-| Reds 
se 
“ 
= | | 
| | 
a 
72 
| 
198 
17 
| 
15 
10 
: . 
1 
| 
1 
8 
61 | 
168 | 
22 —— 
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Wh | 
2 | 
28 * 
| 
| 
| 
2 
| =| | 
“| 
— | | 
| 
27 | 
it 4 | | 
108 
16 | | 
| | 
24 
‘ : 
pitals of 201 to 300 institutions throughout 
over 300 beds with heir hospitals, sick roor 
leads in its aggrega se 894 institutional host 
ospitals with a total 6,476 hospitals properly 
the bed capacity of total number of patients 
| in number of | i beds occupied has bee 
California with 485 1920, 67 per ‘cent. of a 
ew York in bed e d. In 1923, 64.1 per cen 
462 hospitals and 6 us has been made with 
ath mumber and e that on the average there i 
56,835 beds. in the percentage of beds occupied. 
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SERVICE 
any time, Table 4 has 
Is that are under 
the federal and state bei 
rison and to account for 
question, depending on the 
which these hospitals, 
agencies, are for 
there are some federal a 
for the local people; at 
hospitals of a part of 
however, the situat 
n in Table 4. 
Tams 3.—Noengovernmental Hospitals 
— 
State 
—— C 
a ~ 21 mo 
1 = 7 105 
2 we 1 10 
1 64 1 75 
232 9 ane 
116 2. 150 
| 
831 «| @ 
2 4 10 
| 
| 
6 E 4 
ol 3 : 
17 17 | 
| 
43 | 
„ 
2 
The princi 
held are churc 
industries, 168; 
pendent hos 
304,873 beds. 
majority of p 
cases. 
The county 
hospitals combi 
are also some r 
of municipal 
custodial. A 
county almshot 
hospital depa 
Hospert 
To get some 
of hospital 
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Taste 4. — Hospitals for Local or Community Use 
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Is, many of which were gai heir aggregate population, number of 
rly maintained by local io of physicians to the population, are gi 
is to be noted that during iling ratio of 1,017 people to a physician in these 
lopment, the marked change forms an interesting study in comparison with the 
burden of maintenance t 724 people per physician for the entire country. 


344997 beds. In collecting these figures resident owners were 
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Reswent Puysicians Eacn State ann Paorortions 
rrom Mepicat Couteces WITHIN AND 
Witnovut tHe Strate 
The same information that has just been presented regard- 
ing interns is given in Table 9 relative to 3,321 resident 


Massachusetts, 226; 
Pennsylvania, 195; Maryland, 175; Ohio, 158; Michigan, 130, 
2. resident physi 


CHART SHOWING IN BLACK THE COUNTIES WITHOUT HOSPITALS 


in Eacu State Aub THE Proportions From 
Manic Al. Locatep WITHIN AND 
Wirnout tHe State 
Table 8 shows for each state the number of interns 
that come from medical colleges located within and those 
located without the state. The table, including Canada, shows 
that 2,845 interns are graduates of medical schools within the 
state ip which they are serving internships, and 1,723 are 
from schools in other states. As might be expected, the 
hospitals in California draw interns more, 130, from medical 
colleges outside the state than from those, 107, within the 
state. Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and others are decidedly the reverse. New 
York has 537 of its own graduates and gets 467 from else- 
where. Incidentally, the hospitals of New York are using 
as interns 197 graduates of foreign medical colleges; Penn- 
sylvania, 64; Michigan, 32, and New Jersey, 25. A total of 


Incneasinc Use or Interns sy Hosprra.s. 
Several years ago a medical graduate who wanted an 
internship had to search for a hospital that would admit 
him. In recent years, however, the hospitals have been seck- 
ing interns. Indeed, interns have been in such demand, owing 
to the improved quality of medical education and medical 


— 
omitted and only salaried residents were included. - 

dentally, it is found that about one half of the residents draw 

u salary of less than $2,000, and the remainder, from $2,000 

to $3,000 and upward. 

Adding the Possessions and Canada to the figures given physicians, including the 140 reported in Canadian nospita 
for the United States proper, there is a total of 5,059 interns The greatest numbers of resident physicians are found in 
and 3,338 resident physicians. A total of 1,687 hospitals 
were found to be using interns or resident physicians or 

doth. 

The following pages give further details regarding both graduated from foreign medical colleges. The majority of 
resident physicians and interns, including especially the resident physicians in all but eight states are graduates of 
data relative to internships in the hospitals approved for medical colleges of other states. The eight states which, 
intern training by the Council on Medical Education and naturally, are those having medical schools, are Georgia, 
Hospitals. A list of hospitals so approved is given on page Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
971. and Virginia. 

COUNTIES WITHOUT HOSPITALS (BLACK) 1,367. POPULATION 17,677,234. PHYSICIANS 17,381. 
— SF, — ~ — 
— 
graduates, that not only have many hospitals offered a 
salary or bonus but also, what is better, hospitals have 
provided such opportunities for the clinical instruction of 
interns as have made their internships educationally worth 
while. 

Thus we see that whereas in 1914 the list of hospitals 
approved for internships, which included practically all 
the hospitals that would agree to take interns, numbered 
508, with 88,000 beds and 2,667 interns, in 1925 ajter 
dropping from the list a score or more of hospitals that 
would not be approved, the list remaining contains 524 

441 foreign ical graduates are now serving internships hospitals with 132,037 beds and 3,825 interns. In other words, 
in the hospitals in the United States. since 1914 there has been an increase of 47 per cent. in te 4 
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in the fact 


ix Hosprracs 


Tue Recut or Parts Inrean 


Number of Interns iw Relation to Size of Hospital 
admit women interns.” In 1923, 135 out of $10 hospitals 


2. See list of hospitals approved for internships, page 971. 
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The changed attitude toward women in professions, 
particularly the increasing willingness of the medical 
sion to admit women to its ranks, is reflected 


128 out of 524 hospitals on the approved list now state 
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experience before 


in this issue under the title “Essentials 


and 
iversal demand of 


ition to furnish well-rounded internships such 


medical 
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number of interns serving in a orted 5,099 interns of 
been also an increase of 50 per hospitals, and 1,234 i 
approved hospitals. ’ This total of 5,059 
Tur Revisen List or 3609 
The list of hospitals approved f 7 
was revised to February 10, 1925. X. — 7 2 
by the Council on Medical Educ 3 
in response to a growing demand — ot 
of hospital experience. The Cc 
year by year, according to a set ¢ 8 some board 
ually developed, and published a: (d) — a — = 
Essentials in a Hospital re 22 hospita 
State 
Aba using a total of 3,825 interns, or an average 
| about 24 patients per intern. (Table 10). 
S ls, however, have more than 1,000 resi- 
. addition to interns. Experience is the 
Delaware.................... general hospitals of 100 or more beds a 
Inst riet of Columbia 
— —œ— around 25 patients per intern, vary- 
1 — by attending and resident physicians and 
— interns in relation to the size of hospitals — 
— 
— 
seas “6 
* 
proved for Interns.” (See page 978.) 
st at present contains only general hospitals — 
rds as well on the approved itst favored the admission of wor * 
12 for The 128 hospitals now admitting women use a total of 1,385 
: either general interns, whereas only about 214 women graduate in medicine 
Maan — * each year. Therefore, so far as the number of places open to 
vide approv women graduates is concerned, all should be able to find 
for graduates who have already served a general internship. internships and a wide range of choice is provided for them. 
Tue Sur or Inrerns A Arrauvan 
The Council's recent census of interns and resident physi- 
cians serving in hospitals brought replies from 3,220 hos- Table 10 shows that the percentage of approved hospitals 
pitals, including every one of the 524 hospitals that are that have medical libraries has increased from 40.7 per cent. 
approved for interns, and 2,696 hospitals that are not on the in 1914 to 77 per cent. in 1925. This is perhaps an Index of 
approved list. This covers practically every hospital that the increased stress that is being placed on the educational | 
uses interns. j functions of hospitals. (See “Schedule of Essentials in a 
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and January) ; while 1,013 internships end dur - 
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Hospital Approved for Interns,” page 971; also educational advantages, 
for the Medical Library of the Hospital,” page ernships in that affo 
Satans or Interns Aprroven Hospit 
Another evidence that internships are va nips Exrus 
their educational opportunities is the fact t he general ho 
a total of 3825 interns in approved hospit of the year 
without pay. In 1923 only 1,660 were withor ir medical c 
50 interns pay both a sa hat 2,794 int 
H 
Hospitals Having aving Resident 
Nate — 
Rede Interns Beds 
clans 
| 
267,298 5,060 1,121 .. 3,338 1,687 * 
be nothing wrong about giving some for December rr 
long with educational opportunities to ing the other months of the year. The smallest number 
for the service which he renders. This terminating in any one month is 52, in February. 
te the finances of the average graduate It is noticeable that a comparatively large number of 
ished his medical course are such that internships end at other than the middle or end of the year 
ince is acceptable. It is suggested that in Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
of paying a bonus at the end of a There are 246 interns the termination of whose internship 
isfactory service has in it possibilities was not definitely stated. 
are — — Years Since Grapvation or Interns Now Servinc 1n 
f they can, but they are going to have (A) Generar ann (B) Spectat Hosprrars 
ust pay them, and this is true up to the A separate tabulation was made of 4,472 interns to find 
of interns exceeds the cost of the next out how long it has been since they finished their medical 
the present time is the hiring of resident college course. As would be expected, it is found that the 
physicians. On the other hand, interns are demanding, and majority of them, 3,062, are 1924 graduates; there are 891 
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Evidently the majority of those now serving 


number of interns in general hospitals, and (B) the number 


in special hospitals: 
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. 212 17 2 14 45 8,968 the State » 
— — ä—ẽ4 ¹ůmã— — ͤ — — Arkansas.. 45 22 
17 
internships 242 
who graduated before 1923 have had more or less experience Delaware®................... 1 ‘ 
in the practice of medicine and are taking their internship ee Den, 4 = 
through educational motives rather than to satisfy the Gern... 0 21 
requirements for graduation or licensure. 
2 “ 
Kameas............ 1 42 
6 — aryland......... —— — 75 
Massachusetts... 16 
| Interns From Prom Michigan. 13 130 
Prom Rehools | Foreign Total — „ „„ — 78 
State | Sehools in Medical loterns ° — 
Within Other Colleges Missouri.. eeee eee eee 1 — 
State} States | — i 
0 0 10 
District of Columbia... ..... 41 12 128 
ons. Dekotat..............! 2 14 
Massachusetts... .... 4 25 
108 ... 4 
— ny — 
0 4 7 
rotes .. 1% 2% 
North Dakotat....... e | 
Obkishome..... 8 
+ 8 | | ene | 1916 1930 1921 1 
0 — — 
2 2 | | 
— 0 | | 
lw | 
. 0 
—— ͤ 
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Uran requires that all students matriculating after July 1, 1926, must 
eerve one year as an intern in a hospital approved by the department.® 


Deva will in 
wann 4 
3. From A. M. A. “Laws (Abstract) and Board Rulings.” 
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of graduation from 
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— 
he 
intern year is hosprtal which 
26. Requirements voted to the trea 
Each 
student shall ity department of 
year. Laboratory nee upon six 
reports and a 19, may offer two years’ active practi 
thesis. that date, in liew of the internship.* ‘ 
12 
13 
14 
15 
* 
18 
19 
2% 
21 
22 
E 
20 
25 
2 
2 
» 
a 
a2 
E 
— 
— 
4 
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0 
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4 
4 E 
4 40 
4 45 
“ 
4 
40 
E 
5¹ 
58 
| 30 
. ILttwots requires that all applicants who graduated since June, 1923, 
Requirements of State Boards Relative to Internship — —＋ ey 
A résumé of the requirements of approval of ion and Education.* . 
intern service by the various states: red since 1922 that all applicants who matriculate 
Pennsylvania lincts 918 and thereafter, will be required to have served 
New Jersey — to take a clinical 
ince July 1, 1923, 
one as @ 
one year's inter laboratory asa 
to each intern for the hospit: 
weeks and pa it te be « 
clinical that icant: 
for a full not less than one 
year’s internship e who gradua 
and having at 
* without the 
one year's internship si 
requirements if they 
four years. 
required one year's 
rendered subsequent to 
Special work gives 25 per cent. credit. 
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The following general hospitals containing 132,037 beds are considered in position to furnish acceptable 
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Britain. 
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Haven. 
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ARKANSAS 


For approved graduate medical schools, also hospitals providing approved residencies in certain 
of the Good Samaritan 
General 
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Vou 
971 
— 
St. 
Loma 
| 
Providence — 
Samuel Merritt 
1. 
— 
FLORIDA 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
Numerica] and other references will be found on page 977. 
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2 2 | yes | yes 
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yes 72 | 6 yes 
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yen | 14 yes 
yes | yes 18 yes 
yes 119 1 yea 
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yes 150 18 yes 
2 
E 
16 13 2 yes 
iE 
E E 
— 112 
— E 
293 
= + . % 138 1 yes 
Western Pee = — — 
86 185 — 
50 — yes 
yes 189 — 
| 8 3 yes 
* 105 — 
—— 
Erlanger @ 8 yr. | yes 20 
General yes| yes | ges | & yr. | yes no 
105 | 210) 425| 4 yr. | Bo yes 
Memphis... 100 75 6 yr. ives yes 
10 8 | yr. | yes yes 
2 TTL: 
yr. | yes | yes yee 
150 7% | 17 (600 yr. | yes | yes yes 
200 75 870 yr. | yes yes 
lie 320 yr. | yes | yes yes 
34313 
50 1 .Qꝝ ⁊̃ęꝑͥo 100 yr. | yes | yes yes 
10 190 yr. | yes | yes yee 
20 yr. | yes yes Bo 
381. 
Seott and White Hospital........... yes; yes | yes | 135 yr. | po | ye yes 
Providence Sanitarium ..........+... yes; yes | yes 160 yr. | yes | yes 
Numerics) and other references will de found on page 977. 
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General Hospital. 
General Hospital. 
— 4 
Hostal 
Generel Hosp 
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Seattie... 

Seattle... 

Beattie... 

Spokane. 

Spokane. 

Tacome. 

Teeome. 

Wheeling 

Ashiané. 

du 

— 
— 
Winnipeg General 33 

CARAL 

Quern's 

1. 

Philippine Hospital 

Peking Union Medical College Hosp. 1] Peking, 

1. Women interns edmitted. 

2. Be pity work. 

— Two 

@ 

7. Inter 
tal, 

9. Under 

20. 

1. 

Sehoo! of Itimore. 

12. Afflieted with University of Buffalo 
Medica) — 

13. with St. Marys Infent Asy- 
jum and Maternity Hospital, Bus- 
falo, for obstetrie training. 

24. A@liated with St. Vincent's Maternity 
Hospital, Philadelphia, for obstetric 

with Firland Senstortum. 
Seattle, for tuberculosis traising. 

26. with Children’s Orthopedie 
Hospital, Seattle, for orthopedic 
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MEDICAL 
t least small nually toward and 
ing a 1 annually maintaining 


exception of such standard works as are recognized 
classics in their respective lines and which do not 


of the more fully developed sciences, 
is more 


De Lee, B.: Obstetrics. W. B. Saunders Company, West Wash- 
1112 . $12. 1924. 
De G. E.: Diseases of the Eye. W. B. Saunders Company, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 81 1924. 
Dorland, W. A. N.: American Illustrated Dictionary. W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Philadelphia. $8. 1923. 
w Fishberg, Maurice: Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Lea & Febiger, 706- 
710 Sansom Street, Phi 3 
Garrison, F. H.: History of Medicine. d Saunders Company, 
West Washington „ Philadelphia. $9. 
& Graves, W. P.: Gynecology. W. B. Saunders Company, West Wash- 
ington Square, $9. 1923. 
Gray, Henry: ge 4 Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sansom Street, 
91 
Hare, H. A.: Practical Therapeutics. Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sansom 
Street, $6.50. 1922. : 
wk, P. B.: Phy siological wey | "s Son 
& Co., 2 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $5. 1921. 
Hess, J. H.: Principles and Practice of Infant Feeding. F. A. Davis 
Company, * 1914-1916 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. $4. 1922. 

Hewitt, F. W.: Anaesthetics and Their Oxford Uni- 


D. Appleton & Co., 29-35 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 


$7.50. 1922. 

Howell, W. H.: A Text-Book of Physiology. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, West W 1924. 
Joslin, E. P.: Diabetes. Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sansom Street, Phila- 

delphia. $8. 1923. 
@ Keen, W. W.: Surgery 8 


Health. P. Blakiston's 
$iS. 1924. 


LIBRARY 981 
MacCallum, W. G.: A Text-Book of Pathology. W. B. Saunders 
Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia. $10. 1920. 
May, C. H.: Diseases of the Eye. William Wood & Co, $1 Fiftty 
Avenue, New York. $4. 1924. 
Mackenzie, J.: Heart Disease and Oxford University 
Press, 35 West Thirty-Second Street, York. $3.50. 1921. 
The Principles and Practice of 
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A selection of a few leading 
pensable. 


special lists are included. The 


publications 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Lea & Febiger, 600 South 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. M. $6. 

Archives of Internal Medicine, American Medical Association, $35 
North Dearborn Chicago. M. $5. 

Journal, 126 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Jounal of the American Medical Association, $3$ North Dearborn 
Thirty Second Street 
York. W. $12. 


Medi and Record, A. R. Elliott , 33 
Park Place, New York. Semi-M 
„Abstracts University Press, 35 


Progressive Medicine, Lea & Febiger, 706 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Journal of Medicine, Humphrey Milford 
London, E. C. 38 8. Q. — Cam, 


state or locality in which the hospital is situated 


e 
One of the most important functions of a medical library 
in any hospital is that of assisting attending physicians and 
internus in finding material for the preparation of papers, 
discourses and special reports. This service will be especially a 
appreciated by physicians, because the preparation of papers og 1 Co., 29-35 West Thirty-Second Street, 
for reading before staff meetings or medical gatherings or Pbermsceperis of the United States. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co,, 1012 
for publication is one of the physician’s means of professional Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $4.50. 1916. 
growth. In this part of her work, as in other phases of the Publications of the American Medical Association, $35 North Dearborn 
library service, the librarian can usually find much help out- Street, Chicago: 
side the hospital’s own library, in public libraries, medical 
society libraries, and in the offices of physicians. Excellent New and Nonofficial Remedies, $1.50. 1922. 
service is provided by some state governments, and various 
medical and related organizations maintain package libraries Puscy, W. A.: Principles and Practice of 
W. X.: Dermatolegy. . 
and indexes of medical literature. & Co., 29-35 West . Second Street, New York. one. 2908. 
Quarterly Cumulative Index to Current Medical Literatere. Published 
READING MATTER 88 mage — Association, 33 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
The library should not be allowed to become a depository rain “eurtich apnears auarterly, covers shout 270 of the best 
of antiques. Only recent books should be used, with the located either under subject or author. The Index also contains 
as addresses of the publishers, together with the subscription prices, 
ow lists of mew books, arranged under author and under subject, and 
. — 9 * a list of recent U. S. government documents of interest to physicians. 
obsolete with age, such as Keen’s Surgery or Osler’s n- Rosenau, M. I.: Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. D. Appleton & 
ciples and Practice of Medicine.” On the other hand, the *.— 29.35 West Thirty Sccond Street, New York. $10. 1921. 
literature on therapy, for example, is changing so rapidly ster, Ralph W.: Diagnostic Methods; Chemical, Bacteriological and 
as to warrant only the use of the most recent Welnes' — —1— 
in the field 8 as SWhite, Outlines of Psychiatry Nervous and Mental Disease 
anatomy ized and pany, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
books live longer. $4. 
SUGGESTIVE LIST OF BOOKS MEBCAL JOURNALS 
The accompanying list is not intended to be complete. It journals is indis- 
is compiled from hundreds that were suggested, and is offered suggested journals, 
here for the assistance of those who wish a suggested list as . ; 
a nucleus. The library, of course, will grow with the addition Obviously, the average hospital library will contain only 
of fresh literature as it is produced. a portion of the following list: 
@& Cabot, Hugh: Modern Urology. Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sansom 1. General Medicine: 

Street, Pues ene. inl Diaguecie, W. B. Saunders Company, West lt is desirable that the Library of a general hospital should 
* shington Square, Philadelphia. 67. 1919. receive several of this group, and that most of this list and 

Avenue, New York. $5. 1923. 
Crile, G. W.: Thyroid Gand. B. Seunders Company, West amount of attention in the general medical and_ surgical 
Da Costa, J. C.: Modern Surgery. W. B. Saunders Company, West 

Washington Square, Philadelphia. $8. 1919. 
Dana, C. L.: Nervous Diseases. William Wood & Co., 51 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. $6.50. 1920. 

British Medical Journal, 429 Strand, W.C., London. W. 1 shilling, 
3d per issue. 
„ Hopkins Hospital, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, 836 University Street, Montreal. 
The Medical Clinics of North America, W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. Bi-M. Cloth, $16; , $12. 
— 
should be incl . 
2. Surgery: 
American Journal of Surgery (with Anesthesia S », 8 
Company, 15-19 East — 11 — New Yorke 
Annals of Surgery, J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington ‘ 
Philadel 4 phia. M. $10. — 
Kober, G. M., and Hayhurst, E. R.: — — Archives of Surgery, American Medical Association, $35 North Dear- 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphi born Street, Chicago. Bi-M. $8. 


Appleton & Co, 29:35 West 


1 
14 
$2. 


(See Surgery.) 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Oatuorepic Suaceay 


of Bone and Joint Surgery, 372 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


$S per volume. 

$5. 

Review of “Orthopedic Surgery” in Archives of Surgery. 


Q. 


American Journal of Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Q 


American 
Journal 


Morbid ~ 
Philadet- 


Son & Co., 1012 


Febiger, 706-710 Sansom Street, 


— Son & Co, 1012 
2 — Fluid. 
— 


. Blakiston 
Co. 66 
Lea & 


106 


est 


$90. 1920-1921. 


A. 


Journal of 121 South Thy Third Stren, Omaha M. $5. 
Radiology, 402 Guardian Life Building, St. Paul. M. $5. 
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4. Fundamental Scienecs and Medi 
ew or . 2 
The medical graduate of today 
Surgery. Gynecolegy and Obstetrics, Surgical Publishiag Company, 
$4 East Erie Street, Chicago. M. $12. fundamental sciences. A varied 
Surgical Clinics of North America, W. B. Saunders Company, West from this group: 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. Bi-M. Cloth, $16; paper, $12. American Journal of Anatomy, Wistar I 
3. Specialties: — Street and Woodland 
In special hospitals, the selection of journals should favor American Journal r Dr. F. 
those listed under that specialty, together with journals of pital, Boston. - $5 net. 
the “General Medicine” or “Surgery” list. M. $s 
Daanatotocv axp British Journal of Experimental 
American Journal 0 V. Moshy Company, St. Louis. 0. yy 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, American Medical Associa- 
tion, $35 North Dearborn Street, Chicas M. $8. Journal of Experimental Medicine, 
British Journal of Dermatolegy and Syphilis, H. K. Lewie & Co., Id. Research, Sixty-Sixth Street and A 
28 Gower Place, London, W. C. 1. M. 2 guineas. Journal of Laboratory and Clinical 
St. Louis. M. 87. 
Mears Journal of Pharmacology and 
ournal of Physiology, Cambridge U 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 55 Van Dyke Street, Boston. M. 86. ie Irreg. Price varies. 
United States Public Health Reports, Superintendent of Documents, Physiological Reviews, American 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. W. $1.50. Street, Baltimore. O. $6 per 
Ixvectious Diseases S. Hospital Journals: 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, Williams & Wilkins Company, Hospital Management Craia 
Baltimore. Bi-M. $5 per volume. 
American Review of Tuberculesis, National Tuberculosis Association, Hospital Progress, the Catholic l ' 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. M. $8. * Street, Milwaukee. M. $3. 
British Journal of Tuberculosis, C. E. Stechert & Co, 31-33 East Tenth Modern Hospital, Modern Hospital 
Street, New York. Q. $2.50. Street, Chicago. M. $3. 
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THE DURABILITY AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SANITARY WORKS 

A characteristic feature of the nineteenth century 
was its zeal for sanitation; probably never before in 
the history of the world was so much attention given 
to the cleanliness of the human environment. While 
several causes doubtless contributed to this end, nota- 
bly the theory that disease was due to the emanations 
from putrefying matter, it was largely the installation 
of public water supplies and the invention of the 
water-closet which, by creating a large volume of 
putrescible and dangerous fluid, gave birth to the prob- 
lems of sewage disposal. No one has even attempted 
to estimate the total expenditure for sanitary purposes 
in the civilized modern world in the last fifty years, 
but it must have been prodigious. 

The first period, that is, the construction of sanitary 
works out of the clear sky for the first time, is almost 
if not quite ended in most parts of the United States. 
We are now well into the second stage, in which the 
original sanitary works are being renewed or replaced 
by others, perhaps for the second or third time. 
Improvements are being introduced or advocated, and 
much experience has accumulated. It is a good time 
to look about us. | 

It is of little use to dwell on mistakes of the past 
except as they help us in formulating present plans 
or in avoiding future trouble. Insufficient knowledge 
at any stage can hardly fail to be productive of error, 
and sanitary engineers cannot be blamed if they follow 
the best practice of the time. If available knowledge 
is not utilized, however, there may be just cause for 
complaint. The present confused, halting and wasteful 
methods of garbage disposal indulged in by many 
American cities offer a striking example of municipal 
inefficiency. Competent expert advice is obtainable, 
but is rarely employed. “Studies” are made by “com- 
mittees of aldermen. One municipality abandons 
reduction to try incineration ; another, not far distant, 
scraps its incinerating plant and attempts to make 
money by reduction; another tries feeding garbage to 
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hogs. After a few years each city turns to something 
new, and the rdles are exchanged. Too often the 
health of the community is made an excuse for much 
political fumbling with questions of garbage disposal. 
Although garbage disposal is not primarily a health 
problem, genuine health interests sometimes suffer 
because of the inefficiency and extravagance shown by 
the municipal authorities in their attempts to achieve 
the seemly disposal of household refuse. 
There are two conclusions that seem justified by 
the general history of American sewage and garbage 
plants: First, insufficient attention is paid to the 
details of operation and to securing permanent com- 
petent expert supervision; second, perhaps connected 
with the first, the life of sanitary works is surprisingly 
short. One of the engineering journals has lately 
commented on the abandonment of the sewage plant 
If 
this is rep tative—and the matter deserves inves- 
taxpayers everywhere must be prepared to 
been generally contemplated. It does not appear that 
enough is known about the durability of sewage and 
garbage disposal works, although in any well conceived 
sanitary program this is an item of considerable 
importance. “A survey of the life of American 
ant quitage be Probably 
the results would be appalling.” * 
There is little doubt that operating inefficiency is in 
part responsible for the short lived character of san- 
itary works. Too often a properly planned and well 
constructed plant is placed in the hands of poorly paid 
and relatively inexperienced men. How can good 
results be expected? 
It should be recognized that the success of sanitary 
works will be measured more and more by economy 
of construction and maintenance. There are signs 
that the American taxpayer, if he has not reached the 
limit of his easy-going endurance, is nearing it. In 
the future it will not be so easy to put through a 
program of sanitation without fairly definite assurance 
that it will meet the desired end, that it is reasonably 
conceived, and that it will be economically carried out. 
It is evident that the choice, the construction and the 
maintenance of works of sanitation should be entrusted 
to the trained sanitary engineer rather than to com- 
mittees of American business men or lawyers. While 
democracies are notoriously distrustful of the expert, 
it is being grudgingly recognized that the machinery 
of modern life cannot function without him. The 
modern physician, with his years of specialized train- 
ing, does not need to be converted to this view. He 
is not a sanitary engineer himself. But he can in his 
role of trusted adviser to the community on public 
health matters insist that the building and operation 
of sanitary works—their anatomy and physiology—be 


1. Engineering News-Record, 1924, p. 411. 
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placed unreservedly in the hands of the trained sani- 
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constitutes at most only about one fiftieth of the entire 
mass of the body, so that even a large increment in its 
nutritive or energy transformations would be likely to 
be overshadowed and overlooked in the total metab- 
olism of the other active tissues. Of course, the 
possibility of indirect influences on the latter through 
the nervous system cannot be so easily set aside. An 
influence from intensive mental effort alone has not 
yet been clearly detected, but there are indications of 
the effect of strong emotions. Grafe* and his associ- 
ates in Germany have recorded unmistakable increases 
in basal metabolism, seemingly independent of increases 
in respiration or heart action. They are attributed by 
him to a general alteration in the organs as the result 
of the stimuli from the centers in the brain passing 
out to the periphery chiefly by means of the nervous 
system, as well as some increase in the metabolism of 
the brain itself. 
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Something comparable to this is recorded by Ziegler 
and Levine from observations on psychoneurotic 
persons without goiter. They may respond by an 
increased metabolic rate when thinking about an 
emotion-producing aspect of their past history. The 
most frequent objective responses to emotion-producing 
suggestions are reported to be small changes in the 
color of the skin, slight change in the rate and ampli- 
tude of respiration, and very fine tremors. Ziegler 
and Levine point out that lying apparently still in bed 
is not to be taken as a criterion of rest. The signifi- 
cant increments in metabolism occur only when the 
emotions are actually awakened. The possible phar- 
macodynamic importance of certain ideas and imag- 
inations, obsessive thoughts and painful reminiscences 
are thus brought into new relief. 

The change in metabolism through suggestions of 
emotion may give new clues to unsuspected expendi- 
tures of energy. What a lowered threshold of emo- 
tional reactivity means for the problem of exophthalmic 
goiter remains to be learned. 


may be due to an increased secretion of epinephrin 
according to the emergency theory of Cannon.“ Since 
attention is being directed to the subject, a more 
careful analysis of its meaning ought soon to be 
forthcoming. 


THE PREVALENCE OF INTESTINAL 
PARASITES 

The alimentary tract of man may become the habitat 
of a considerable number of animal species, which, 
like other organisms, are dependent on certain condi- 
tions of environment in order to thrive. For years it 
was assumed that infestation of the gastro-enteric 
tract of man with animal parasites is far more com- 
mon in tropical or semitropical regions than in other 
parts of the world. This conclusion applied in par- 
ticular to the intestinal protozoa, which have been 
charged with considerable responsibility for the pro- 
verbially less perfect health of persons in the warm 
countries. Indeed, it has been remarked that intestinal 
protozoa and worms may play a part in the general 
lowering of the tone of health in the tropics. 

Hookworms, for example, which are free living in 
their young stages, are confined to a broad strip around 
the tropical and warm temperate portions of the world, 
and occur outside these limits only in short-lived epi- 
demics during the warm parts of the year. Never- 
theless, they present a problem for consideration even 
within the bounds of the United States. The three 
species of human intestinal flagellates that are best 
known, Chilomastix mesnili, Trichomonas hominis and 


L. H., and Levine, B. S.: The Influence of 
Reactions on Basal Metabolism, Am. J. M. Se. 269: 68 (Jan. 
4. Aub, J. C.: The Relation of the Internal Secretions to 
14 M. A. 78:95 (July 8) 1922. 
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tarian. In this way there is no doubt that some 
mistakes in the formulation and execution of sanitary 
programs could be avoided, that gross blunders in 
operation and maintenance would be prevented, and 
that untold sums would be saved to the local taxpayers 
throughout the country. 

THE BASAL METABOLISM IN EMOTIONAL 

öö—D 

The estimation of the standard metabolism or 
“basal metabolic rate has come into vogue so rapidly | 
that the technic has scarcely been mastered with 
sufficient accuracy in many places. Moreover, the 
limitations of the findings are not yet always clearly 
understood. That the age, size and sex of the person 
examined affect the determinations is a fundamental 
postulate. The instrumental error is one that must 
— be, aside from disease, undiscovered slight suggested * that increases in metabolism from emotion 
extraneous factors that modify the metabolism of the 
subject, such as physical exhaustion on the previous 
day, or unsuspected illness or unconscious increase in 
the muscular tension. The sum total of all these, he 
adds, shows us the variations in our measurements, 
and this is of tremendous importance from a practical 
standpoint when we attempt to interpret the results 
of any one determination. We can rest assured, 
however, that the actual variations of the basal 
metabolism are smaller than the variations of the 
measurements. 

The influence of activity of the nervous system 
per se on the exchange of energy in the body has for 
the most part been negligible. The nervous tissue 

1. Du Bois, k. F.: Basal Metabolism in Health and Disease, Phila- etabolism, 
297, 1920. Grafe and Mayer: Ibid. @6: 247, 1923. New Y 
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centage of infestation with intestinal flagellates of 
persons living in temperate zones is surprisingly high. 
Surveys in the United States and the British Isles 
with respect to the occurrence of entozoic amebas 
seem to justify the conclusion that these parasites are 
to be found wherever man is. 

A recent statistical inquiry regarding the parasitic 
infestation of man in Paris gives further support to 
the contentions already advanced. A thousand patients 
examined in one clinic by Le Noir and Deschiens * 
showed parasites in 59 per cent. of the persons. The 
nonpathogenic species, such as Endameba coli, Blasto- 
cystis hominis and Endolimax nana, represented a 
considerable portion of those found. Among the 
parasites with a somewhat more doubtful claim to 
freedom from harm to the host, Chilomastix mesnili 
and Trichomonas intestinalis occurred in 17 per cent. 
of the persons. Such findings raise anew the question, 
often discussed of late, whether intestinal parasitism 
of the sort indicated may not, after all, be responsible 
for numerous instances of obscure disorder of the 
digestive canal. It is readily conceivable that the 
noxiousness of the invader may depend, in a measure, 
on the temporary condition of the host. A parasite 
that may ordinarily be present without any untoward 
consequences may be assumed at times to excite 
aggravated reactions when the alimentary defenses are 
not as effective as usual. Chandler has made the 
obvious deduction that, in view of the large number 
of infested persons, the intestinal protozoans must 
often have little or no pathogenic effect. There is, 
nevertheless, much individual difference in suscepti- 
bility, and different strains of the same parasite seem 
to vary in the effects they produce. Moreover, 
Chandler adds, it is highly probable that a great many 
slight and perhaps almost unnoticed symptoms, result- 
ing in a certain amount of interference with the 
digestive tract and in a general lowering of the health, 
may find their ultimate cause in intestinal parasites, 
either protozoans or worms or both. 


egner, R. W., and Taliaferro, W. H.: Human Protozoology, New 
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HOSPITALS: THE SOLUTION OF SEVERAL 
MODERN PROBLEMS 

In the discussion of hospital problems, much interest 
has been shown recently in the educational function 
of such institutions. The hospital is a center for the 
instruction of nurses, of interns and sometimes of 
medical students. Another function frequently men- 

the hospital adds its quota to the advancement of our 
knowledge of medicine. In many places, also, the 
educational function of hospitals has been broadened 
to include the provision of special clinics, medical- 
pathologic conferences and other medical meetings for 
the staff and for physicians in the surrounding terri- 
tory. Where competent teachers are available and 
clinics have been well developed, certain hospitals are 
affiliated with graduate medical schools, so that 


developments of their educational functions, hospitals 
are now wielding a great influence for good. The 
lack of hospitals has undoubtedly been a prominent 
factor in the abandonment of smaller rural communi- 
ties by physicians, since well-to-do country people have 
been forced to go to larger towns and cities for hospital 
care. An increase in the number of modern hospitals, 
therefore, even though small, will help to bring a wider 
distribution of physicians. Through the further devel- 
opment of their educational functions, hospitals will 
enable these physicians to keep in constant touch with 
the modern developments and improved methods used 
in the diagnosis, treatment and prevention of disease. 
Thus the hospitals will help also to bring the benefits 


may be well to call attention at the same time to the 
peculiar material that hospitals assemble and call a 
library for the patients. 


cheap magazines, are likely to constitute the funda- 
mental material of the patients’ library, supplemented 
coverless issues of current maga- 


by the tattered and 
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distri 
of every region of the earth where a careful search 
beliet in more exclusively 1 5 
intestinal protozoa. It is true, they remark, that . 
conditions in the tropics are more favorable for the 
spread of these organisms than those in temperate 
countries, and that there is consequently a greater 
incidence the nearer one approaches the equator; but 
recent surveys, especially in connection with the 
examination of soldiers, have shown that the per- 
ysicians preparing themse either for genera 
practice or for specialization can obtain portions of 
their graduate preparations in these hospitals. Finally, 
also, hespitals are providing instruction for the people 
in their communities through their patients, their staff, 
their nurses and social service workers. By these 
proportion of the public. 
THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
Elsewhere in this issue we present a suggestive list 
of books and periodicals for use in a hospital library 
for members of the resident and attending staffs. It 
best sellers and the subscription sets urged on some 
— 
they have 
been selected with the belief that the sick man or the 
convalescent woman has a brain that functions only 
during the periods of health. The inane detective 
story, the period sex-thriller, the novel rewritten from 


commiss 
loan collections of recent material for short 


tion of disease as when they are ill or convalescing. 


DYED FUR DERMATITIS 
During the last two winters, eighty-six cases of 
irritation of the skin from dyed furs were seen in 
the department of dermatology of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. In all cases the fur 
round the neck, usually as a fur collar on a 


eruption was a blotchy 
of the larger patches often 
border of the jaw. The 


occurred in this country, either from furs that have 
been dyed or from hair dyes of which paraphenylen- 
diamin is the chief component. Physicians who see 
such cases will aid by sending a report to the com- 
mittee.? 


‘ Sin Cases of Dermatitis 
4. Dr. W. C. Woodward, 535 Dearborn Street, 
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ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL LICENSURE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND HOSPITALS 
Held in Chicago, March 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1925 
(Continued from page 903) 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Marcn 10—Morninc 


Results of Improved Medica] Education in the Government 
Medical Services 


THE ARMY 
De. W. Inetanxn, Washington, D. C.: 


to the Spanish-American War emphasized the 
great — —— education. Trained medical 
oficers were able successfully to accomplish the sanitation of 
the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and later of the 
Canal Zone. By their efforts such diseases as 
yellow fever, cholera, plague, beriberi and malaria have been 
greatly reduced in prevalence or eradicated. The application 
by medical officers of the army of modern medical knowledge 
made possible the construction of the Panama Canal and 


lly 
acquired after entrance into the service by travel and study 
rather than from their earlier classical studies. Until 1912, 
questions on classical studies 


surgery, gynecology and obstetrics, and 
public health. Practical work in physical diagnosis, labora- 


zines prepared for the Babbittry. If an intelligent 
patient comes to the hospital, he relies for reading ae 
matter on what he may bring himself or on what some — 
perspicacious and sympathetic friend may send him. 
Now here is a suggestion. Let the library of the 
. hospital arrange with the authorities of the local city 
library 
supply 
periods. As to periodicals, may we modestly suggest 
a few subscriptions to Hygceia. At no time are people 
of Hygeia was given to three patients convalescing 
from operations for mastoiditis, and they read it with 
most intense interest. Once started, they read most . 

racter educa orded ical 
of the articles in the periodical. If hospitals will start reflects the — 
their patients along the proper path to healthful read- with Spain, resulting as it did in the acquisition by the 
ing material, many of the patients will continue of United States of large foreign possessions in the tropics, 
their own accord. afforded the medical officers of the army many opportunities, 
ome. In wee furs ory also „. cuffs 
at the wrist, but in only one of these had there been rendered the tropical possessions and dependencies of the 
an eruption at the wrist. In eighty-four cases, the United States far more healthful for the white man. The 
fur was rabbit dyed brown, commonly called beaver- ee Le — * 2 2 the — 
coney ; in one case, goat dyed black; and, in one case, 2 — — — 1 —— 3 t — 
some sort of unknown black fur. The characteristic eflorts of these medical officers, many advances were made in 

, with the longer axis medical knowledge. Among these may be mentioned the 
parallel with the lower reconstruction and reeducation of the disabled, and improved 
supe lowed by weeping and surgery. Most important, however, was the fact that by the 
~ or 0 1 use of modern medical and surgical procedures it was pos- 
crusting. The clinical study by Dr. A. C. Roxburgh sible to return a very large proportion of the wounded to the 
led him to the belief that this form of dermatitis is combatant ranks and to prevent epidemics which would have 
caused by some irritant to which a few persons are —— J a = — 28 The Army — * 
— * w was establis in „is an outgrowth o 
naturally ine. but that * the om r o the modern conception of medical education. This institution 
cases a definite incubation period is required for the provides postgraduate instruction for junior medical officers, 
production of sensitiveness to the irritant. The inflam- and is an important factor in the maintenance of a well 
mation of the skin disappears rapidly on removal of the 4 1 1 1 N education of the 
men who constitute ical Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
— 82 . 2 * the medical corps of the Regular army is now such that the 
reams. 120 ‘burgh efficient performance of their duties in the defense of our 
greasiness of the skin, perspiration or getting the fur country is assured. 
wet does not appear to have any definite relation to the THE NAVY 
eruption. The Board of Trustees of the American Da. Evwaro R. Stitt, Washington, D. C.: This paper 
Medical Association has authorized a committee to shows the — II ome — ge in » 2 be 
examining can es for the ical co 0 nit 
investigate cases of poisoning by paraphenylendiamin, States Navy; the requirements at different periods, and 
which, it is believed, is the substance responsible for demonstrates the greater worth of present-day methods as 
such eruptions. The committee appointed is now compared with those of other days. The earlier medical 
— 
— * — = = 
fessional subjects. ‘Written answers are required to ques- 
rr record of the candidate is given great weight. Credentials 
2 are accepted for premedical studies and the theoretical and 
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chemomedical research. The funds, estimated 


E : 832 232 35. 211375 283 

217 ＋ 211211113 

2 11271 1110 pial. . 121275 4171 17711775 
11111 15 117 ple 17 1711 2 145775 
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its 1 ig 
at the City Club, March 27. George 
H. Dick lectured on scarlet fever. ——Dr. William W. 


an illegal operation. Dr. Claypool 
Society Organized.— Physicians of 
organized the New Albany Academy 
Dr. Dudley F. Davis president for 
i ident; Dr. Clarence 
Leuthart, 


was 
of Medicine and 
the 

E. 


Carroll Montgomery, for five years direc- 
state director of the Division — Rural —— in 


government health service with 
will be succeeded in 


uncti ity, who, 


Liquor Forbidden.—An ordinance was 
in Tangipahoa Parish, making it illegal for d 


March drug 
stores to sell liquor on physicians’ prescriptions. A similar 
ordinance was recently passed in Claiborne Parish. There is 


a state law authorizing police juries, which are the law mak- 
ing bodies of the parishes, to adopt such ordinances. 

Dr. Parham Honored.—About 150 icians held a sur- 
prise party at the Charity Hospital, New .. March 20, 
to celebrate the sixty-ninth birthday of Dr. Frederick W. 
Parham, on which occasion a portrait of 4 Parham was 


ted to the administrative board of the hospital. , 
Edmund D. Martin presented the rait, which was accepted 
were made 


by the 14 — 2 the board. 
Drs. George S. Bel, Ernest S. Lewis and Erasmus D. 
enner. 
MARYLAND 
Veterans’ Bureau Diagnostic Clinic.— The services of a 
large number of physicians of Baltimore and Washington 
have been enlisted by the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau for the 
diagnostic clinic, to be established at Mount Alto, the Vet- 
Bureau hospital located just within the * of 
Columbia. The 1.— physicians se 


lected 
Lewellys F. Barker, Dr. Thomas B. Futcher, Dr. Thomas K. 


tor, National Committee for Menta spoke at 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, March 16, on “The ce of Mental Hygiene in a 
ic Health."——At Book and J 


Samuel T. Earle, Jr. s on ssed- Assistant 

U. S. N., er. M. D, and the Jeannette Arctic 
ition,” and Dr. William r., on “The His- 

tory of Vaccination in America.” — * Welch 


i edical 
Society, March 20, Dr. Veader N. Leonard, chai Com- 
mittee on Internal Antiseptics, National Research 
explained the action of hexylresorcinol——Dr. Samuel T 


Johns ‘Hopkins University 
the executive and associate staffs of Agnes Hospital 
recently ——Dr. B. Teusler, missionary to 
Japan, was guest of honor at a dinner 7 at the Maryland 
Club, Baltimore, 14 1 I Dr. Howard A. Kelly. Dr. 
Teusler is & by the ol his 
hospital at io, which was ro ‘ 
Daniel W. Cathell, Eastern 
Dispensary, was given an informal dinner by the dispensary 
board recently in of long service, having 
served as director, then as vice president and for the last 
twenty years as president. 


Director „ r! Henry B. Elkind has 

ppointed medica yp. Massachusetts Society 
. o succeed Dr. George K. Pra 

igned ind — from Tufts College Medical 


News.—A specia rch 26, at which Dr. 
Ray a held; March 26, at which 
Russell D. Carman, Rochester, M spoke on the “ 


rson V nd, Detroit, * 8 ( Peptic Ulcer from 
the rick A. Coller, 
“Diagnosis of Peptic from & Pa anne: Standpoint.” 


MINNESOTA 


House Passes Bill.—A bill — ſor the 
sterilization of ſeeble - minded and insane persons 
of their rdians or nearby kin, when — 7 persons —— 
been lawiully committed to the 


was passed by the house, March 
senate. 


News.—A symposium on the stomach was ven 
County Medical — 


before Hennepin Society 
March 2, Dr. — W. Yoerg speaking on “Differential 
osis of Stomac he Acute Abdomen” ; 


n 
\ 
ditions,” and Dr. 
Technic for 
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by the American Chemical 9 committee as necessary Brown, Dr. William S. Thayer, Dr. Louis V. Hamman, Dr. 
to carry out this plan are $10,400,000, of which $2,000,000 Gordon Wilson, Dr. Samuel J. Crowe, Dr. Adolf Meyer, Dr. 
would be used for buildings, grounds, equipment and library. Walter A. Bactjer, Dr. Allen K. Krause, Dr. John M. T. 
An appeal for funds has been made. Finney, Dr. Richard H. Follis, Dr. Walter E. Dandy, Dr. 
William S. Baer and Dr. Hugh H. Young. 
ILLINOIS 3 News.—Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical direc- 
Vaccination Campaiga.—Cairo recently conducted à vac- 
school children only ſourt 
campaign closed. 
uD of t edical anc irurgical Facuill “ia Dr. 
inn., 
on 
R. 
the 
Dyspepsias.” 
Personal—Dr. Irwin W. Bach, formerly of Tuscola, has 
been appointed — to the Cunningham Home, Urbana, 
to succeed Dr. William M. Honn, resigned — Dr. Myron W. son Reeder, Robert P. Bay, John F. Hogan and Martin F. 
Snell, Jacksonville, has been elected vice aT and med- Sloan, vice presidents; Dr. Gustav Goldman, recording sec- 
ical director of the American Bankers- Leaf merger retary; Dr. Arthur C. Tiemeyer, corresponding secretary; 
insurance companies. Dr. Leonard A. Richardson, treasurer. Br. Lewellys . 
Chicago Barker was made honorary president of the society. 
Society News.—The Institute of Medicine of Chicago gave 
tion 
as- 
son, Denver, addressed the Chicago Medical Society, March Darling sailed, Marc . from New York for Europe to 
25, on “Radiographic Studies of the Infant Chest. become director of an expedition that will study the malaria 
situation in countries about the Mediterranean, under the 
x visited are Switzer „ Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egyet 
Physician Arrested.— Dr. Robert W. Claypool, Mellott, was and Morocco. Dr. Darli will e this work by J y 1 
arrested, March 10, it is reported, on a charge of performing and will then go to England 8 2 $ a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine at Oxford University. 
r. 
KANSAS 
ty 3 Leonard A... 
Steadman, two years, has 
— in charge of t ridan County health bureau. MASSACHUSETTS 
KENTUCKY 
Physician Arrested.—Dr. Fred I. Wilhoit, Louisville, was 
the Harrison Narcotic Law. Dr. Wilhoit plea not guilty for Mental Diseases at Howard, R. I., and for the last year 
and was held to the October grand jury in $1,000 bond. and a half specialized in mental hygiene in industry at the 
LOUISIANA Harvard University 0 lic Health. 
Prescri ed, MICHIGAN 
— 
Dr. 
on “Treatment o ronic Stomach Con- 
James M. Hayes on “Indications and 
al Procedures in Stomach Surgery.”— - 


— 13 


Mr. A Gruenberg, New York, addressed the 
3 r Society, Minneapolis, March 18, 
Physician and the American Association for Med- 
ical Progress” and Dr. Archa E. Wilcox on ident Ni of the 
Dr. i ebraska 
State Medical Association, addressed 

Minneapolis, March 19, on “Medical Education. 
The bill before the legislature to reduce the statute of limi- 
tations — six to two years has passed the committees of 
The H County Medical Society, among 
and repre 


24, 

ellitus,” Dr. E. 

“Traumatic Rupture of the Spleen,” and on March 

F. — on Syphilis of — Liver,” and Homer 
he Medical Man of Today.” 


tion.“ The guests of honor will be those members w have 
the practice of medicine for fiity years or more. 


Physicians 7 — — guilty oi 
3 the preparation and sale of fraudulent credentials 
al diplomas, revoked his — to practice medi · 
— March 20. Briggs’ 


of Physicians and Surgeons from William P. 
and that he was sent to Sachs by Briggs. Andrew Draser 
Ventura, Calif. a Hungarian immigrant, testified that he 
was made a doctor of medicine in four months Dr. Frank 
P. Young of the defunct Pacific Medical College, 
Dr. Waldo Briggs. Young, Briggs, 
in San Fran- 


mill. 
e of Physicians and Surgeons, testified that he went 


= took 

Medical College 

which he obtai 

certificate was no good and to 3 

Adcox then got an Indiana 3 for ser, charging 
him an additional $40. This certificate Briggs accepted. 


Smallpox 
- there were 340 cases of 
the highest number of cases in the 3 fifteen 
— for which reliable statistics are available. 
thirty cases in 1923 and cighteen in 1922. 
— year were distributed among fourteen of the twenty- 
4 counties in the state, and 88 were seven distinct out- 
breaks. More cases occurred in Camden County than in any 


other. 
County ical Soci 


iety, Hoboken, the 4 
Henry C. Kaltenborn, associate editor Ay the lyn Eagle 
others who was Dr. William Seaman Bain- 
president of the state medical asso- 
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journal were present. 

addressed the Passaic County Medical Society, Paterson, 
February 12, on “Pathologic F 
Neonatal Deaths, and 


indings in Still Births and 
for Improving These 


NEW YORK 

ohn C. Dingman, for seven 
oficer of Spring has igned 
effective 31. Walle, ‘ths 


ct 
ospital News.—The board of directors of the Geneva 
that name „ 
the city “neither, controls nor con- 


trustees of the Memorial Hospital of Albany has decided to 
appeal to the public for aid in further development and main- 

tenance of the institution. A campaign will be started at the 
end ater March to raise $300,000. 

Johns Hopkins Alumai.—At the annual dinner of the New 
York Alumni Association of 41 — ns University, — 
more Hotel, March 13, Dr. president of 

Hopkins, said it was e that the eye clinic to be 
established on the Wilmer pe undation will be opened in 
October. A campa — 2. to raise $11,000,000 for the universit 

— Cole was elected president 
of the anization ton the yea Dr. John H. Finley and 
1 . Pupin of Columbia Univershy spoke. 
Society Odjects to Narcotic Agent’s Tactics. The Erie 
Medical at 23 lar monthly meeting. 
March 16, Buffalo, * to support Dr. Albert 
J. Harris, who was — @1 arrested by federal agents on 1 
chartze of violating the —— Rag Law. 
mittee was appointed 
Lawrence Hendee and Ca — 


bout the arrest of Dr. Harris. 
before the federal commissioner, March 16, and 
held for hearing in $5,000 bail. 
Statement of Dr. Nicoll. Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr 
commissioner of health, has 1 a statement regard cding his 
igned to amend the 
lize certain cults—A_ resolution 


attitude toward various 

practice act and to 

censoring Dr. Nicoll for his attitude, at the recent legislative 
hearing in Albany, 2 certain ‘cults was introduced in 
the New York County Medical meeting, March 12, 
and tabled on the LAN 
of the absence of 


is being inaugura 


Welfare Council Proposed.—At the annual dinner of Betier 
Times, April 2, the organization of a welfare council for 
New York will be proposed. 


Medical Association of Greater New York.—This organ- 
ization at its recent annua | meeting, at the New York Aced- 
— of elected Dr. Louis Faugeres 
— Dr. Thomas C. Chalmers, vice president, and 
Ellsworth Smith, recording secretary. 
I of ns.—According to Dr. John E. Jen- 
ings County Medical Society, there is 


only in the rural sec- 


tion greater than 


The Tuberculosis Clinics.—The statistician of the Associa- 
tion of Tuberculosis Clinics of Greater New York has sub- 


the remainder sus cts or contacts. 
ance at the clinics in 1924 was 112,679. 

Unive to Take Out Patents. Columbia University 
will herea take over patents 2 from discoveries 
made in its own laboratories. This policy, according to 
Science, is a departure in the university's administrative s 
tem which will protect the inventor as 


ciation, the secretary and the editor of the state medical 
years health 
that position, 
director, divi- 
sentatives with whom they have to ion Of tuberculosis, state department oO 1, has resigned 
vote for the bill. in 
MISSISSIPPI Hos 
Personal.— Dr. William M. Murry, Ripley, has been Ho 
succeed Dr. Robert M. tributes tc 10Spiltal. Dr. ng b&b. Kagsdaic, tormerty 
A , who has been appointed full-time health officer for of Greenwich, Conn, is supcrintendent——The board of 
Lee County. 
MISSOURI 
Personal—Dr. William J. Hawes, Kansas City, was 
appointed city physician by the hospital and health board, 
February 23, to succeed Dr. John L. Lavan, resigned. 
News.—Dr. Ralph H. Major addressed the Jackson 
on “Obser- 
Pearse on 
17, Dr. Paul 
si- 
rive Hotel. 
and the speaker will be Dr. William Ibach, St. Louis, 
Dr. Waldo maße License Revoked.—The Missouri State 
Board of Health, having found Dr. Waldo Briggs, dean of 
the St. Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons, or reor- 
ganize that school as a reputable medical college. Among 
others who testified at the hearing, Paul B. Kaesser said that 
he purchased his credentials to enter the St. Louis College 
vote of 251 to 11 the Karle-Dunmore bill, now before the 
legislature, which, among other things, provides for the 
annual reregistration of physicians. 
to Adcox with a letter of introduction from Young, and a 
diploma which he had purchased from the Pacific Medical 
College. Adcox told him that he had to have a high school table organization and social agency in the metropolitan 
NEW JERSEY 
tions 
Manha 
has 5,556. 
mitted a report showing that on March 1 there were under 
treatment 11,772 patients. Of these, 3,613 were tuberculous 
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the university to share in the profits and thus to promote 


at H the East Ha 

Center, 345 East One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, there 
Wednesday at 4 p. m., from February 18 to 
ecture on ome health conservation and 
— tion. Dr. ago Galdston, of the New York 
— the lectures, under 


oe health com- 
Hospital will de broken. 


crected at present. n 
ben she new Beth Iersel Hospital at Livi ston Place 
orium on 


is completed, a tablet will be placed in the a 
which will be the names of 1,000 


who gave $1,000 each to 
the building fund——More than 95,000 people were patients 
at the dispensary of the New York University and Bellevue 
Medical College during 1924, according to Dr. 
Wilhom Pulley, chief of the eye The number of 
tients increa rom in 1918, to the present 

’ staff has been increased from 
to more than thirty. Institute for — 


cal Research is to erect a two story isolation building, which 
will cost $125,000. 


Cooperative Course in Mental H A course of four- 
teen lectures is being given by Academy of Medicine 
each Friday under the auspices of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and the New York Neurological Institute 
for members and outsiders who wish to devote their time to 
social service. These lectures are to 
volunteer social workers, nurses, charity 
committees, medical and theologic students and teachers. 
In order to stress the of effective social service 
work on the knowledge of the mental state of those who are 
looked after, sixty of New York's largest public welfare, 
benevolent, tional and social research organizations 
1 o provide an authoritative course in mental hygiene. 

E. Williams states that at the present time 
there are more than 80,000 persons in New York who, in 


eases and the future of mental 
. The lecturers are Dr. E. 
Sanger Brown II. Dr. Bernard Glueck, Dr. Sylvester R. 
y, Dr. Foster Kennedy, Dr. Frederick Tilney, Dr. Walter 
Timme, Dr. Edwin G. Zabriskie and Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. 
Society News.—In a symposium on typhoid fever at the 
New York Academ of Medicine, March 5, Dr. Louis I. 


in Methods of Fecal Examination for Bacillus Ty 

and Dr. Warren Coleman on “Clinica 

the Recent Outbreak of T id Fever.” — 2 the sta 
meeting of the New York y of Medicine, March 19, 
arranged in cooperation with the section of Imo 

a symposium on headache was given, comprising addresses 
E. de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, “Ocular 
eadaches”; Dr. Ross * “Head- 


McCollum, Ph.D. Johns opkins University 
H and Public Health, Baltimore, lectured, March 16, 
at the American Museum of Natural History under the aus- 
pices of New York Academy of Sciences on {The Application 
of Laboratory Studies in Nutrition to Human — 

At the annual meeting of the New York Electrot 

Society, March 4, Dr. Norman E. 
dent; Dr. Harry E. Stewart, vice 
Kovacs, secretary (reelected 

of New York was 


Titus was elected — 
ident, and Dr. Richard 
edical Society 
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of medicine. Dr. Sergius 
dent of the society, and Dr. Isaac 
Park West, is secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ames C. Braswell, member 
losed, 


tcounty. A site of 
old home site of Dr. Samue 
itioner 


Information Waanted.—A man who gave the name of “Dr. 
Kal. „Miner“ of Charlotte recently 


“Dr. Butler,” ing t the charge 
treatment would be about $7. Butler, claiming that he used 
radium in the treatment of Mr. Callahan's eyes, charged 
„ and the patient took out a warrant for his arrest. 
tion concerning the of these persons is 
wanted in 


public health 


agencies supported 
the association will function with a 


Course General Practitioners.— The 

of Medicine, Univ of Pittsburgh, will give a two weeks’ 

ctitioner, beginning June I. a third w laborat 

— i hods to those interested. Consi a 


lectu Allegheny “County M 
tgraduate re 
Society Pittsburgh, | 19, on Diathermy in the Treat - 
ment of Cancer. * The sixteenth a yy oe 44 the 
Allegheny County M County ical Society wi in 
the ballroom.——Dr. Evarts Gra 


— — E. 
is presi- 
— Centra 
been established. 
the legislative se closing address 
that he had never seen so active a lobby at any previous 
session. It has become a disgrace to the state extending even 
to heads of departments.” , 
Haywood County Memorial Hospital.—The commissioners 
of Haywood County have authorized an election in June on 
a $100,000 bond issue proposition for the construction of a 
new county hospital as a memorial to the soldiers of the 
World War from res in a grove 
of fine oaks, the L. Love, for 
many years a (1876-1880) is 
under consideration. 
| OHIO 
Bovine Tuberculosis Indemnities.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the state legislature which would provide $1,000,000 
to pay for cattle condemned because of bovine tuberculosis. 
About 23,000 head of cattle in Ohio have been tested for 
tuberculosis, and 5 per cent. have reacted positively. The 
work of testing cattle is under way in eighteen counties. 
Lima, who was arrested two years ago on a charge of vio- 
one form or — de on charity, and thet 1 — — bys Narcotic Law and gave bond, was also 
number of these are dependent because of social maladjust- , 
ment, which is the result of nervous or mental disorders. Health Agency „ Erwin A. Peterson, direc- 
The subjects of these lectures include the study of the struc- tor of the Cuyahoga County Public Health Association, has 
ture of the brain, the study of glands, personality, child announced his retirement from that association. Reorganized 
behavior, feeblemindedness, changes in brain dis- under the name of Health Promotion Council, . 
— 
5 board of directors elected 
by these agencies. Dr. Roger G. Perkins, professor of 
* — and preventive medicine, Western Reserve University 
edical School, Cleveland, has been named chairman of the 
new council. 
OKLAHOMA 
arris § on eatu q ic D — ospital News The B C ‘ e 
Relation to the Recent T id Fever Outbreak”; Dr. Charles a for the erection an — 1 Bien on — 
2 rooms. A steam heating plant will also be installed 
After a lapse of six years, the Sisters of the Sorrowful 
Mother have begun the completion of St. John's Hospital, 
Tulsa. Its — will be 300 222 S. Alcorn has 
subscribed $175,000 for a new building for the Ponca City 
Hospital and is chairman of a committee which is raising 
$250,000 for this purpose. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
“Headache from the Viewpoint of the Neurologist,” and Dr. 
Ludwig W. Kast, New York, on “Headache from the View- 
point of the Internist.” The discussion was opened by Drs. 
able time will be devoted this year to the study of diseases 
of the cardiovascular system. An outline of the course will 
be mailed on request. 
welfare of its members, to help in securing positions for 
those in need of employment and to cooperate for the general 


lecture before the Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine, 
ne 1 Electrotherapeutic Association has been 
organized. ly members of a county or state medical 
* ſor —ä Dr. William T. — 
ident and Dr. Ralph E. Getelman, secretary 
— is in medical and 


ing il be to raise 
medicine to increase salaries and to enla 
staff. The graduate school’s endowment wi 
by $1,000,000, a new hospital erected costing 
home and a new wing to the University 
costing $1,000,000. It aa — to increase the 
for the reg — — — this 
country — nstitute needs — 
ſor research work in — 72 
the salaries of its staff; the School aa 
Health needs $500,000. 


health commissioner of Greenville, has res 


Personal.—Clarence E. Smith, D. V. S. 4 


— 


— 


Quarter Century Club. The 

Century Club, Chattanooga 

have — twenty-five years or more), was held, 
ee to s 


on a federal indictment chargi 
J 1924, it is 
sart was gui in January, 
reported, and was sentenced to imprisonment, a 
$2,500 fine, and the lose of Tighe 


undertaken t 
Thus far the list of sub 
We Keep H — 

“Influenza,” “Measles,” “Waste,” Pure Ai 


School for Public Health Nurses.— Montreal University has 
leased from the Catholic National Syndicate two stories of | 
the 12 at Demontigny and Beaudry streets, Queb 
where it will open a course in training — blic heal 
nurses. The city of Quebec will » 2 
towards the school, and 
nl by the school 
The course is post uate. 


According to the Detroit ‘News, Willen Elder, ‘Christian 


science practitioner, Winnipeg, was found guilty of man 
slaughter, March 14, in connection with che de death, of a 
old — * who died of diphtheria, Nov. 


another Christian science practitioner, is 
of — — his trial will come 12 and 


be followed 
by that of the father of the girl, who, it is alleged, refused 
to permit physicians to administer antitoxin. 


Cross Publications.—The Red Cross coupler, 
published weekly, was changed, with 
January 1, to a semit 


Society News.—The next meet the American Electro- 
therapeutic Association will be be at wih Sk September 15-17, 
instead of at Niagara Falls, as originally announced. The 

Society of Clinical Pat s will meet in Phila- 
delphia, May 21-23, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
commercial e a new feature in charge of Dr. Louis A. 
Duck, St. Louis, will comprise thirty-two spaces. 
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VERMONT 
Act.—The Vermont legislature voted 
February to accept the provisions of the 
and infancy act, bringing the total of 
with the federal government under this act 
before 1940 (the hundredth i of the uni bt a 
the two anniversary univer- a 
sity). The medical development wil of Mrs. Holder- 
devoted to endowment and to bui 28 — was — 
ment. The most urgent medical needs are me — 1 * 
and biochemistry laboratory and $800,000 — tom, that ~ stering 
development of anatomy. The new la . patient 
the Hare Laboratory, which is obsolete and i mat 1 — a 
Rockefeller Foundation and General Educat practice — = 
made a joint offer of $250,000 each on 
NSIN 
—The Kenosha County Med- 
an invitation to the members 
to meet with the society. 
y sent about twenty of its 
members to Madison recently to inspect the new Wisconsin 
General Hospital for the treatment of crippled children. 
Personal.—Governor Blaine recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Adolph Gunderson, La Crosse, to the board of 
regents of the state — ae of Dr. Joseph Dean, 
Madison, to the state board of ith, succeeding Dr. Gilbert 
Philadelphia E. Seaman, —— Dr. F. — 
nder grad edical Associatica.— meeti town, respectively. Dr. Otho A. Fiedler, ygan, 
4 — 1 University of — 4 — „ been elected president of the state board of health, to succeed 
Medicine, April 3, Dr. John B. Deaver, emeritus professor of Dr. William F. Whyte, Watertown, who has yi ye 
surgery, will speak on “Surgical Experience and Surgical of the board for the last twenty years. Dr. ward L. 
Wisdom,” Dr. Lewellys F. ‘Barker, emeritus professor of Miloslavich, professor and head of the department of pathol- 
medicine, Johns Hopkins University Medical School, Balti- ov and — — 72 University School of Medi- 
more, on Pon ee yao for Medical Research.” Student eine, Milwaukee, a res the Sheboygan oy | Medical 
papers on ical and surgical research problems will be Society, March 3, on “Chronic Appendix from the Pathologic 
presented also. Viewpoint. 
i ia County Medical iety, r on 3 
“Pneumococcus Peritonitis,“ Dr. William Wayne Babcock Medical Association Syndicates Articles—The publicity 
on “Factors in the Management of Peritonitis,” and Lieut. Committee of the Canadian Medical pice recently has 
Com. Joseph A. MacMullen, U. S. Navy, on “Conservative 22 — 
Treatment of Peritonitis."——Dr. John Eiman addressed the erm. ert 
Pathological Society of Philadelphia, March 19, on “Melano- a — 1 a 
mata Arising from Congenital Naevi of the Skin and Pia- 2 rs. 
Arachnoid,“ and Dr. Ralph Pemberton, Florain A. Cajori, 
Ph.D., and Miss C. Y. Crouter on “Observations on the 
Physiology of Synovial Fluid.” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
reported 10 Diced a POSItION Public E th 
Service. The entire board of health of Greenville 
to have resigned also following a reduction in the 
tion for the city health commissioner's salary, b 
council. 
TENNESSEE 
Governor Signs Evolution Bill.—Gove | 
signed the bill recently passed by the ger 
forbids the teaching of evolution in the pi 
schools and colleges of the state. 
GENERAL 
which 
ssue of 
Cross 
publication tor high school st dents called 
succeed Dr. Frederick B. Stapp, and Dr. ol Review. These magazines, together with 
reelected secretary. Dr. Wise presided ys, provide material for primary, secondary 
TEXAS 
Dr. Dysart’s Conviction cus 
down, March 11, in the fifth U. S. Circu 
New Orleans, the conviction of Dr. John C. Dysart, El Paso, 
Dr. Walsh Appointed Secretary.—Dr. William H. Walsh, 
Dr Philadelphia, has been appointed executive secretary of the 
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American Hospital Association, to succeed the late Dr. Andrew 
R. Warner. Dr. Walsh was executive secretary of the asso- 


ciation from 1916 to 1918, when he resigned to take part in 
the World War. His hospital administrative experience 
includes service with the iladelphia Hospital for Con- 
tagious Diseases, Philadelphia General Hospital and the 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. 

Prevention of .— The Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency has for some time been 
compiling | information about psychiatric clinics where ser- 
vice is given to problem children. A directory of these 
clinics will shortly be published for distribution. Canada is 
included. Any clinic directors who have not yet 
may address Graham R. Taylor, executive director, — 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 80 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York City Since Dec. 1, 1924, 
the consultant service of the committee has been organizing 
the work of a psychiatric clinic in Richmond, Va., which 
= be a oy be asa rtment of the Children’s Memorial 

H. — a —— of Johns — 
University Monel Department, has been appointed di 
of the clinic. 

Tetanus in Bunion Pads. The U. 
has issued a warning against the use of bunion pads for 
shields or dressings in vaccination against smallpox. Sev- 
eral fatal cases oi tetanus following the use of bunion pads 
in this manner have recently occurred in the United States, 
and the Hygienic Laboratory has demonstrated the presence 
of — — tetanus bacillus in bunion pads which come from the 


as those associated with the fatal tetanus cases. 


The Public Health Service deprecates the use of any kind 
of shield as a vaccination dressing. A shield tends to prevent 
— 2 to retain heat, moisture or discharges, to obstruct 

phatic drainage, to produce hyperemia and to — con- 
— ions apparently favorable for the development of bacterial 
invasion, especially by the tetanus organism. The smallest 
insertion compatible with a successful take and with no 
dressing whatever is one of the best methods of vaccination 
in the majority of cases. 


Bequests and Donations.—The following bequests and dona- 
tions have been announced recently: 
,000, and 


Luke's Hospital, New York, the Loomis Sanatorium 
Trudeau Sanatorium, Saranac Lake, N. X., $25,000, 

‘about New “York, the 

Edmund Penfold: Lincoln H 1 ; St. 
Children, $16,000, and one sint! 
tal, $15,000; New York Ort 
St. Luke’s Hospital, $10,000; Women’s Hospital. 
hronic — New York, $2,500; 


Montefiore Home 2 Mount 
Hospital, New od * New York; 
Infant k; Home for and Inf 
York; National Jewish of Consumptives, Denver, 
Sanitarium for Hebrew Children, New York, each „ under the 
of the late Ida Semel. 
Thirty thousand dollars to the Mount Sinai Hospital School for Nurs- 


Clinton, Iowa, $3,000, by the will of 
United Fund, 


New York, Greenwich (Conn. 
the Poor, cach $1,000; , 2 York Social Service 
* rtment of the Metropolitan Hospital, New York, 128.000. by the 
of the late E. C. =p 


One thousand dollars each 

the Children's, Seashore Home, Atlantic City, by the 

Hospital for ‘Babies, Brouklyn the 
cw or Christopher's 

rook! Howpital and the — of tee 

William D York 1 — the New York Foundling Hos- 

pital” $5,000, under the wilt the hate ‘William B. Wainwright. 


The Hospital for Joint Diseases, New York, $75 Frederick 
175,000, by, Frederick 


sary and Hospital, $5, 
5,000 ; New York Eye 
000, and the Hos- 


for, Aged and ow, Fork, ond 
New 3,000, by 51 — 
Hospial I $15,000, by the will of the 


ution for the of the Improved Instruction of 


MEDICAL NEWS 


LATIN AMERICA 


Home for Cuban Students at Paris.—A la 
been nized in Cuba to — 
Casa Cuba — a home for C 
A ina already has one and Belgium and Canada theirs 

r construction. 


medical electricity into Brazil, has lost both hands and 


arm from ssive radiodermatitis. The — 
liament had a special medal struck for him and authorized 
the state to om his radio institute. The latter has not 
been The organized a 
— in his honor recently. 


State Serum Institute. Since the death of its founder, the 
late Professor Paltauf, the direction of the Staatliches Sero- 
Institut, Vienna, has passed 1 +; hands 
of his s, Profs. R. Kraus and E. The control 
established by the rare health bureau. 


Funds Collected Pasteur Day.—From the 9,000,000 
francs collected from th the public on Pasteur’s Day, the French 
Academy has rec that, among others, the Labora- 
tories of Physiology and Medicine receive 576,000 francs; 
Madam Curie’s ratory in the Sorbonne, 170,000 francs, 
and the zoological laboratories, 630,000 francs. 
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Insulin Dispensed on Physician'e P 
in Germany have ordered that insulin should be classed 
among the remedies for which a medical prescription is 
required. This includes all pancreas extracts designed for 
The decree states further that insulin preparations 
taken by the mouth have proved to date to be almost 
completely ineffectual. 


Death of President Ebert of Germany.—The Deutsche 
medicinische Wochenschrift relates that Professor Bier per- 
1 an emergency operation on President Ebert for 
perforation of the gangrenous appendix within a few hours 
of the first appreciable symptoms. Conditions seemed to be 
improving. th occurred the fifth day from intestinal 
paralysis, at the age of 54. 


on Medical Radiology. The official notice 

announces that the sixth annual congress is to be held at 
Trieste, May 7-10. Dr. P. Tandoia, Naples, will the 
iscussion on radio of the biliary passages; Dr. G. Pesci, 
Genoa, on radiology o ral affections, and Dr. E. Milani, 


Rome, on radiotherapy of endocrine glands. president 
of the congress is Dr. M. Gortan, Ospedale Regina Elena, 
Trieste, Italy. 

Research on Foot and Mouth Disease.—The Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


selected scientists to conduct research in Eu on the foot 
and mouth disease. They are Dr. Peter K. ‘Olitsky, Rocke. 
feller eur for Medical Research, New York; isco 0 A. 


Traum, „University of and Dr. 
of the Bureau of Animal Indust The — Bae 
will go to Berlin to investigate reports o of the discovery of 


causative organism and then collaborate with scientists 

working on this problem in ** and Alfort, France. 

America Helps Japan.—The Department of Home Affai 
Tokyo, will establish a charity 1 in Yokohama with the 
one million yen recently received from America as additional 
funds for the relief of the earthquake disaster victims. 
Another charity hospital to be built at T with six million 
yen, relief funds donated by America, will be completed in 
1926, the building costing three million yen and the main- 
tenance to be met by interest on the other three milli 
which will be lent to the city of Tokyo. This hospita 1 wil 

ve more than 250 beds and accommodate Ae 4 
outpatients. 

Personal.—Dr. A. Besredka of the Pasteur — 
and Dr. I. Abelin, Bern, have been given — 5 


and K 00, respectively, by the Ella Sachs Foundation 
for promotion of scientific research — 5 Freund, pri- 
vatdozent of medical radio Vienna, has been elected 


corresponding member of the talian ans and the German der- 


— A. M. A. 
ancn 28, 1925 
Lebanon 1 22 and the Convalescent Home for Hebrew 
Children and Mount Sinai Hospital, each, $1,000. 
8 neent ospita * 
Sinai Howat — — ＋ 5¹ ihe president o 
af-Mutes, 5 000, cach, the newly organized society composed the laryngologists 
dallare 10 the City Brunewich, Ge, by the of the Paris hospitals. Dr. secretary. Dr. A. 
late Major C. Downing, Brunswick. Souques, 17, rue de l'université, Paris, is the secretary of 
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the triple celebration of the Char- 
une——The Medicina Ibera states 


has resigned on account 


. lrisa 

rial University 

years, after a service of 
tue 


Two Million for Walter Reed Hospital 


An appropriation of two million dollars for the immediate 
construction of a ag tom om at Walter Reed Hos- 


tion cases. 


tion and isolation wards. At sent many patients are 
housed in temporary buildings — 44 the World 


. The present construc 
tion of permanent fire-proof buildings sufficient to care for 
700 patients. 


’ ining provision 
creation of a medical corps in the Veterans’ Bureau, was 
passed by the House of Representatives in the closing hours 
of Congress. It then passed in the Senate without discus- 
sion, except that the Senate struck from the bill the provi- 
sions creating the medical corps in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and the bill became a law in that form. 1 Be 
Medical Corps sections of the bill, Senator Reed, yl- 


Director Frank T. Hines of the Veterans’ 


others favoring the creation of the Medical 
asserted that its establishment is necessary to maintai 


icians 5 
t low salaries 
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Forem Letters 
LONDON 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
March 14, 1925. 
The Study of Anthropology 


and guidance 

institute. As the institute’s library includes a wide range 
periodicals, some of which are not elsewhere accessible 
this country, these facilities should be of considerable advan- 
tage to students who are not in a position to obtain access to 
anthropologic literature through other channels. Mr. C. G. 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
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knowledge which the latter may acquire that the well being 
and security of our colonial possessions depend. For the 
British Empire, the problem of the government of native races 


Approval has been given by the privy council to a resolu- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society, the effect of which is to 
authorize a number of alterations in the list of poisons which 
no pharmacist or licensed person may sell without requiring 
the buyer's signature and complying with other formalities. 

„ Preparations of arsenic, except in the form of 


71 
cot centennial early in 11 
that Dr. A. G. Tapia, Madrid, has been invited to address 
the Royal Society of Medicine, London, on “Surgery of the 
Larynx,” and has been notified of his election to membership. 
Impe 
of 
thirt 
Emeritus Ramon y Cajal, Madrid, was unveiled recently at 
the University of wo H. Vincent, of the The Royal Anthropological Institute has been promised a 
oi inspector ard substantial grant, from the trustees of the Carnegie United 
ca rtment oft army, W is to 
the International Military Medical C in April, has a 2 ſor the 8 of its * an 
been automatically retired from his chair by reaching the age Arant has been made by the trustees in pursuance o 
limit. policy of linking up special libraries with the General Library 
Deaths in Other Countries for Students. By an arrangement with the Royal Anthropo- 
Prof. Giuseppe Ruggi, Bologna, Italy, March 16, aged 80. logical Institute, the books and periodicals in the library of 
—Dr. F. ern formerly professor of internal medi- the latter, except such as are rare or irreplaceable, will 
cine, Vienna, aged 64——Dr. T. Koch-Griinberg, on an become available to the general public who make application 
— 1 * — — — 7— — of = — for the loan of books through the central library. The 
Dr Sun Yat Ses, formerly president of China, recently, of central library will thus be relieved of the necessity of buying 
cancer, aged 59. such books, and at the same time will have the benefit of 
CORRECTION 
Chronic Appendicitis.—In an abstract of an article by R. 
M. Harbin appearing in Tux Jovanat for March 21, 1925, 
page 922, it is stated that 0.75 per cent. of cures of chronic 
appendicitis were corroborated by a follow-up record. This 
should have read 75 per cent. 
States that the council of the institute is influenced by a 
overnment desire that its facilities for the study of man should become 
G Services more widely known. The council holds that knowledge of 
os es the racial affinities, ways of thought, and social organization 
_ of the primitive peoples of our empire cannot be too widely 
extended among the general public, if only to bring about a 
fuller appreciation of the importance of the study of 
anthropology in helping to solve the difficulties of adminis- 
This hospital is recognized as the medical center of the army. tration among backward peoples. In spite of the grant made 
Special ig given thereto surgical and reconstruc’ by the Carnegie trast and the sums subscribed by its fellows, 
wings to the main hospital building, which will be fire-proof the institute is still far from being in a position to undertake 
and contain wards for patients. There will also be con- the whole of the work that it is its duty to perform. He 
structed an addition to the main hospital building containing therefore appeals, not only to those whose interest in 
dining rooms, kitchens, wards, library, laboratory, observa- anthropology is academic, but also to those who today realize 
that a sound knowledge of ethnology is an essential factor 
in the t: on the 
No Medical Corps for Veterans’ Bureau exists on a scale much greater than for any other power. 
The Johnson-Reed bill, amending various laws relating to The Sale of Poisons | 
medicinal preparations, have not been subject to the same 
vania, said: rigid restrictions as other deadly poisons, such as strychnin, 
It was proposed to create a separate Medical Corpse in the Bureau. It aconite and belladonna. Under the new regulations, venders 
werd tare ton 2 why — —— of such compounds as weed killers and sheep dips containing 
ment privileges. The doctors wanted it, but we were not prepared to arsenic will be able to effect a sale only to persons who are 
consent to it known or introduced to them; they will be required 
of that from the bill. to enter each transaction in the “Poisons Book,” and 
DT Bureau, and obtain the signature of the purchaser. The main object 
ve of this is to make it more difficult to obtain arsenic for 
n criminal purposes, and easier to trace the purchase of a 
, - poison in the event that a crime is suspected. The regulation 
. 4 ft is asserted, prevent = has been made on representations of the Pharmaceutical 
upbuilding of an efficient and permanent medical personnel Society, which arose in the first place out of the disclosures 
in the bureau. in a recent criminal trial. The sale of preparations of 
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tobacco used for agricultural and horticultural purposes will 
be subject to the same conditions. Another important altera- 
tion is the deletion of the word “vegetable” from the entry 
“vegetable alkaloids” in the prohibitions. The effect of this 
will be to restrict the sale of poisons that are now made, or 
may in future be made, synthetically. For instance, the sale 
of synthetic substitutes for cocain has heretofore been unre- 
stricted. Other additions to the list are Indian hemp, well 
known as the basis of hashish, and the poisonous constituents 
of foxglove. 
Indirect Methods of Advertising 

The council of the British Medical Association has adopted 


medical science and policy and to the health and welfare 
of the public, and it may be legitimate or even advisable that 
physicians who can speak with authority on the question at 
issue should contribute to such discussions. But physicians 
who take this action ought to make it a condition of publica- 
tion that laudatory editorial comments or headlines relating 
to the contributor’s professional status or experience shall 


of his medical qualifications and appointments. 
special claim that physicians of established 
authority shall observe these conditions, for their 
must necessarily influence the action of their less well known 
colleagues. Discussions in the lay press on disputed points 
of pathology or treatment should be avoided; such issues 
find their appropriate opportunity in the professional societies 
and the medical journals. After making all allowances for 
all those modes of publicity for which there may be some 
justification, there remain many instances that can be 
regarded only as gravely and unnecessarily contravening the 
spirit of the notice of the General Medical Council. The 
association is convinced that in taking up an attitude of 
determined opposition to these undesirable journalistic 
methods, it is acting in the best interests of the public as well 
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general would certainly destroy those traditions of dignity 
and self respect which have helped to give the British medical 
profession its present high status, and would gravely under- 
mine the amenities and harmonious working of medical 


Epidemic of Influenza 
There has been prevalent in the country for some wecks 
an epidemic of a mild form of influenza. The number of 
cases appears to be large, but the mortality is low. The 
epidemic seems to have reached its maximum. The number 
of deaths from the disease in the large cities in the last two 
weeks was, respectively, 354 and 352, and in London, ninety- 
two and cighty-eight. 

Vital Statistics for 1924 
The registrar-general has just issued his corrected vital 
statistics for England and Wales for 1924. There were 
730,286 births and 473,270 deaths. The natural increase of 
population by excess of births over deaths was therefore 
257,016, the annual average increase in the preceding five 
years having been 335,352. The number of persons married 
during the year was 592,048. The marriage rate was 15.3 


recorded except during 1917-1919; the death rate was 0.6 per 
thousand above the rate for 1923; the infant death rate was 
6 per thousand births above the 1923 rate. 
diseases, so far as London is concerned, appear in 


Respiratory 
̃ 
1,663 
8 Deaths from vielen eee 12 


Life Insurance Without Medical Examination 


have died shortly afterward. His advice to them is invari- 
ably that they should not give any information without the 
written consent of the relatives of the deceased. The object 


disinfectants, provided they are in a form approved and with 
instructions for use approved by some competent authority. 
He urged that this authority should be the ministry of health; 
otherwise the medical research council or a commission of 
experts. In reply, the minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 

ised to consider carefully the suggestions that had been 
made. 


Admission of Women to Fellowship by the Royal College 
of Physicians 


The struggle of women to obtain the same rights as men 
in the medical profession began only in this generation. The 
first and most difficult step was to gain admission to the 
profession. Another barrier has now been removed by the 
most conservative body in the profession, the Royal College 
of Physicians, which has passed a by-law making women 
eligible for fellowship. 


per thousand of population. The birth rate was 188 per 
thousand and the death rate 12.2. Infant mortality was 75 
per thousand registered births. The birth rate was the lowest 
lowing order, which is practically the same as that of 1923, , 
except that, owing to the presence of influenza in 1924, the 
respiratory disease group dominates the heart disease group: 
Most Fatal Diseases in 1924 
an important report from the Central Ethical Committee, 
which will therefore be brought before the representative 
body. The report points out that from time to time there are 
discussed in the lay papers topics that have relation both to 
——„—%— 
The British Medical Association does not look favorably 
on life insurance without medical examination. The medical 
- ; - secretary not infrequently receives letters from members 
8 ——— — n 24 informing him that they have been asked to give information 
“ about the previous health of patients who have been accepted 
for life insurance without medical examination, and who 
of insurance companies in making such inquiries is the 
chance of getting information regarding the previous health 
of the deceased which may enable them to dispute the claim 
and thereby evade a financial liability without taking the 
usual steps to protect themselves against undue risk. Whether 
a fee is offered or not is considered beside the point. The 
insurance company seems to be looking to the physician to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. The association advises 
physicians to refuse information and to inform the relatives 
that they should tell the insurance company quite plainly 
as of the medical profession. The extension Ml the practice chat if the claim is not settled promptly they will sue in the 
of discussing medical topics in the lay press can lead only ©" 
to a competition for public notice, in which the abler and The Sale of Disinfectants for the Purpose of Preventing 
more scrupulous men would be left behind by those who are Venereal Disease 
greatly inferior, to the detriment of the public, who are ill The minister of health has received a joint deputation 
qualified to judge of the true worth of scientific opinions. The from the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 
extension of the advertising habit among the profession in and the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
which was introduced by Sir Auckland Geddes, president of 
the latter society and formerly ambassador to the United 
States. Sir Auckland stated the case on the lines agreed at 
a conference of the two socicties—that the law should be so 
practice. altered as to permit qualified pharmacists to sell ad hoc 
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the various regions of Switzerland, too, it is asserted that 


In France, with the exception of Savoy, where prophylactic 
treatment would be indicated, most of the goitrous regions 
no longer suffer from endemic goiter, and there is therefore 
no need of introducing general prophylactic measures. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

(From Ow: Regular Corvespondent ) 
Feb. 15, 1925. 

Salaries of Medical Officers 
The Nederlandsche Maatschappij tot Bevordering der 
Geneeskunst has addressed to the various ministerial depart- 


adequate compensation for the work performed. 

I. Ministry of Labor, Commerce and Industry: In this 
department there are three classes of officials: 1. The “medical 
adviser” is in reality the director of the medical service and 
the technical counselor of the administration of the Rijksver- 
zekeringsbank. 2. The “medical controller” is the authority 
who passes on all insurance. It is his duty to study 
case by itself, and on that account he must be familiar 
all modern scientific ideas and interpretations, and all thera- 


In addition to their studies for their medical 
must have specialized in psychiatry. 


than 5,000 florins ($2,000). 
III. Ministry of Justice: 
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In some of the larger prisons, certain specialists 
are attached in addition to the regular practitioners; for 
psychiatrist in addition to an attending physician. 

IV. Ministry of the Marine: The officials of the navy 


4343 
Hi 


ii 
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inadequate, and the commission has demanded an 
ment in their situation, and, especially, a revision of 
pension rates. 


loyalty to the general interests of the medical profession. 

This survey, which embraces all the administrative posts in 

charge of members of the medical profession, shows likewise 

the indefatigable energy of the directors of the great national 


Medical Certificates for Drivers of Automobiles 
The law pertaining to vehicle traffic contains a 


members of the society urging them to refuse to furnish 
certificates for the present, so as to avoid assuming unneces- 
sary responsibility and to hasten the elaboration of some 
definite plan. 

Eacouraging Results of the Antituberculosis Crusade 

In Verslagen en Mededeelingen betrefiende de Volksgesond- 
heid is published the report of the antituberculosis administra- 
tion for the year 1923. The results from the expended effort 
are very encouraging, for the decrease in tuberculosis mor- 
tality observed in 1919 is becoming more marked. The mor- 
tality rate for 1918 was 20.25; for 1922, 11.45, and for 1923, 


9 
there is an 
and the prevalence of tuberculosis. The question then arises 
whether the retrogression of goiters may not be followed by 
a recrudescence of tuberculosis. But in Switzerland, at least. 
such risks would be more than counterbalanced by the Hear corps afe divided mito: sanit Reer Of the Mrs 
good effects of prophylactic treatment, provided the latter and second class; superior sanitary officers of the first and 
succeeded in bringing about a disappearance of cretinism and second class, and the inspector general of the navy medical 
deaf -mutism. corps. The initial salaries are, respectively, 3,900, 3,000, 6,100, 
4,800 and 8,200 florins for unmarried men, with an additional 
allowance of 400 florins for married officers. The society 
demands an increase in the salaries and particularly a more 
fovorable adjustment of pensions. 
V. Ministry of War: The report of the commission empha- 
sizes the importance of medical posts in the war department. 
The significance of the medical corps of an 
and the need of an exemplary — 
estimated, as is apparent to every one who is 
the events of the recent war. The army medical 
be completely organized in time of peace. The 
ments that have physicians among their official personnel a out the fact that ua required 
study on the salaries received by the various medical officials. years we secure their diploma and to spend 
This study comprises comprehensive and detailed information at the Royal Military Academy - Owing to the po 
concerning the positions held by the various medical officials; wents for entering the service, officers of the 
it makes exact comparisons of the conditions that must be met corps are distinctly at a disadvantage, considering their age, 
in order to secure these positions, and the knowledge required in Competing with other officers, in spite of the fact that they 
for each of the posts, and states what would constitute re Privileged to have a private practice, which, however, 
very few of them find feasible. Their compensation is 
ove- 
The enormous task performed by the special commission of 
the Nederlandsche Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Genees- 
kunst is evidence of the sdcicty’s spirit of initiative and its 
peutic innovations, and must be able to discuss any and all 
questions arising in any branch of medicine. 3. The assistant 
controller is, as the term implies, the subordinate of the 
medical controller. 4. The physicians attached to the Rijks- 
verzekeringsbank are divided into two classes: those who have 
charge of the application of the law pertaining to invalidity, a 10 
and those in charge of the administration of the workmen's : * te 
compensation law. In the same department there are a num- phy — 
ber of similar positions: the medical advisers and the medical —5 * — ‘bility — — . holds rage right 
inspectors of labor, the physicians attached to the various ine applicants a driver's li met 
councils of labor, and the public health inspectors. The ‘ * i l 
latter are occupied with the institution of prophylactic — = 2 — — and the 
measures for the protection of patients. Their functions are skunst has urged him 
comparable with the duties of the directors of public health Thais committee rr ission to study the ' 
in the large cities. Their influence may be considerable and and physical — rd led by automobile drivers and 
their field of action very extensive, through the — that to the of test of 
they have with the physicians, the authorities and individuals, ; 
net only from the standpoint of social hygiene but also from chautcurs. The committes has isoued 0 new appeal to the 
a financial point of view, for their decisions always affect the 
administration of public funds. The salaries of these various 
officials, according to the findings of the society, should range 0 
from 5.500 to 10,000 florins ($2,200 to $4,000). 
Il. Ministry of the Interior: The physicians in charge of 
psychopathic institutions are classified under this department. 
diploma, they 
not be less 
m ry are y physicians. In the smaller imstitu- inhabitants. we compare the heures 
tions the service is provided for through contract with the the general mortality with the tuberculosis mortality, we note 
physicians of the locality, who have at the same time a civil likewise that the tuberculosis mortality has decreased more 


The Amount of Energy Expended by Mental Work 
In a series of very carefully conducted on six 
subjects accustomed to mental work, Ilzhéfer of Munich has 
been investigating the of energy expended by lighter 
tes 


(change of head position, the action of the eye muscles), and 
to greater muscular tension. After carefully weighing all the 
factors, the author concluded that there was no evidence that 
the metabolism occasioned by mental work had increased the 
total energy exchange to any appreciable extent. 

Use of the Radio for Continuation Lectures in Medicine 


The technical installations needed to use the radio for 
continuation lectures in medicine will be completed in from 
two to three months. In the vicinity of Berlin (at Königs- 
wusterhausen) a new 20,000 watt broadcasting station will 
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The Crusade Against Alcoboliem 
Since the war, as has already been frequently stated, the con- 


that there may have been a slight decrease. Beer production 
in Germany for the fiscal year 1923-1924, according to official 


11 
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Psychopathic Clinic in Frankſort - on - the- Main, there 
in 1922, thirty-nine women among the alcoholic 
admitted, and in 1923 twenty-three women, while at 


i 
1 
8 
; 


As yet, no effective governmental action to check the rising 
tide can be announced. The volunteer organizations are, 
however, beginning to show more activity and are endeavor- 
ing to enlighten the people and to introduce prophylactic 
measures wherever possible. The traveling exhibit of the 


rapidly than the general mortality. During 1923, several new 
of the services has been extended over a wider extent of ful consequences, has again steadily increased. In 1922, the 
territory. The number of tuberculosis sanatoriums seems number of persons addicted to the use of alcohol admitted to 
sufficient for present needs. psychopathic hospitals and similar institutions increased 
greatly over the previous year (38.5 per cent. increase for 
BERLIN men and 40 per cent. for women). In 1923, however, statistics 
orvespondent on alcohol consumption and on the number of addicts 
A Feb. 28, 1925. admitted to some of the larger German psychopathic hospitals 
furnish evidence that there has been no further increase and 
reports, ranged around 27,000,000 hectoliters, although the 
brewery interests, making a certain allowance for the occu- 
followed the K method of computation. During the Pied territory from which reports are incomplete, place the 
performance of 2358 work, the various experimental production at 29,000,000 hectoliters. This required the utiliza- 
subjects, who assumed an extended supine position, were tion of vast quantities of grain and other foodstuffs. or, 
observed to present more or less individual peculiarities of according to reports, about half a million tons of 
breathing. During intense mental work, respiration in all malt; about 30,000 tons of rice, corn meal and corn starch, 
subjects became accelerated, and in many persons’ more and 2,100 tons of sugars. Alcoholic beverages are also 
irregular than under conditions of mental rest or during imported. During the first cight months of 1924, the excess 
light mental employment. Taking the energy used during of wine and “Most” imports over exports amounted to 
mental rest as a standard for comparison, the caloric expen- approximately 400,000 hectoliters, having a value of around 
diture during light mental work increased, on the average, 22,000,000 gold marks. Since the first of this year, the produc- 
1.6 per cent., and during intense mental work, 5 per cent. tion of full strength beer has been permitted without restric- 
In the first case, the increase was very slight—scartely worth tions, and for some time past the limitations on the amount 
considering, in fact; in the second case, the increase was, to of grain to be consumed in distilleries seem to have been 
be sure, somewhat greater but yet, comparatively speaking, remcved. As an indication of the increased consumption, the 
very slight. But even this slight increase in caloric expen- federal tax receipts for beer, during the first eight months 
diture must be due, in part, to accelerated respiration; to of the current fiscal year, amounted to 16,700,000 marks in 
various muscular movements associated with the mental work place of the estimated 10,500,000 marks, and the receipts for 
wine to 6,860,000 marks, instead of the estimated 3,000,000 
marks. Accordingly, at the summer session of the Prussian 
legislature, the members of the physicians’ bloc, serving on 
the chief committee, brought out the fact that in terrible 
contrast to the widespread suſſe 
elsewhere, the use of alcoholic — 
brandy, had increased at a monstrous rate in many quarters 
and was undermining the public health. Welfare centers for 
alcoholic patients report a large number of applicants for 
admission. At the welfare station in Mannheim, for instance, 
be erected, and will be used mainly for educational purposes. 
After the Central Institute for Education and Instruction 
committee appointed to take charge of medical continuation 
courses also entered into a contract with the Gemeinde- 
rundfunk to secure the use of the new broadcasting station 
for postgraduate medical education. Connections with the 
Gemeinderundfunk may be established in two ways, either 
through cooperation with other societies associated with the 
Gemeinderundfunk, or by the installation of one’s own 
apparatus. The ordinary radio apparatus, which is adapted 
for wave lengths of from 500 to 700 meters, cannot receive 
the transmissiohs of the new broadcasting station because of 
the high wave lengths (1,800 meters). 
Appointment of Special Medical Examiners for Prisoners Geran Verein gegen den Alkoholismus has — circulating 
Until recently it has been the custom to take prisoners in the Rhine region for several months, while the public health 
awaiting trial, who required some special form of treatment, exhibit of the Red Cross Society, with a department on 
to the Charité hospital. Since from eight to ten prisoners alcoholism, is being shown in other parts of the country. 
had to be transported every day, a large number of guards Both exhibits are accompanied by lectures. Unfermentative 
was needed. It often happened, too, that, while en route or processes for preserving various fruits were introduced last 
during the stay in the hospital, the prisoners attempted to fall to a wider extent. Southern Germany, in the nature of 
escape. Now specialists have been appointed who will visit the case, showed the greater interest in this movement. Con- 
the jail regularly, so that it will rarely be necessary to siderable quantities of nonalcoholic beverages were produced. 
transport prisoners to the hospital. For this purpose the jail In Bavaria a special distributing center for the newer prod- 
has been provided with modern medical apparatus. - wets was established by the Landesverband fiir Obst- und 
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Reichstag, providing for an increase of the tax 
tobacco. The tax on beer, if the bill is accepted, will be 
doubled; the tax on cigar and pipe tobacco will be increased 
from the present rate of 20, to 25 per cent. of the retail price; 
the tax on cigarets and finecut smoking tobacco will be raised 
from the present rate of 40, to 50 per cent.; chewing tobacco, 
from 5, to 10 per cent., and snuff, from 10, to 15 per 


VIENNA 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Feb. 16, 1925. 

The Medical Certificate as a Prerequisite for Marriage 
Professor Finger recently discussed, before an invited 
gathering, the question of requiring a medical certificate as 
a prerequisite for the securing of a marriage license, as is 
being done by legislative enactment in several European 


and venereal diseases. The internists attach great weight to 
the discovery of traces of mental disease. As for the venereal 
diseases, the dermatologic specialists are not so convinced 
of the value of such a certificate, since they are somewhat 
skeptical of the results. If sexual intercourse could be con- 
fined to married persons, of which there seems little likeli- 
hood for the present, they would have more confidence in the 
measure. It is a well known fact that intercourse before 
marriage or in violation of the marriage vow is very frequent. 
Under such conditions, a medical certificate as a prerequisite 
for marriage would seem to be a mere formality. Further- 
more, the certificate of a physician that an applicant for a 
marriage certificate is free from disease has only momentary 
value. Even at the time the certificate is executed, a latent 
infection may be present. Nor does the certificate give any 
assurance for the future, since it is possible that the appli- 
cant may expose himself to infection the day after receiving 
the document. It would seem therefore useless to demand 
such a certificate. Furthermore, a knowledge of a patient's 
past history is often needed in order to diagnose an affection. 
If the applicant for a certificate chooses to withhold infor- 
mation that might be derogatory to himself, an exact opinion 
reason that the examination alone, without knowledge of 
previous treatment, does not furnish an adequate basis for 
judgment. Even a blood examination gives no positive proof 
of perfect health. A mere negative statement that no evidence 
of disease can be found does not constitute any real basis 
for the adoption of a law. The only possible way of secur- 
ing reliable information would be to require the keeping of 
health record cards for all inhabitants, on which would be 
recorded brief statements in regard to all affections from 
which persons had suffered from their childhood up, which, 
for the time being, at least, does not seem feasible. Spe- 
cialists are therefore inclined to take the view with reference 
to the question that no person who has been ill should be 
allowed to marry until he has secured permission from his 
attending physician. 
In Germany and in Switzerland the law requires both appli- 
cants for a marriage license to reveal to one another what 
diseases (also venereal) they have had. Otherwise, the party 


marriage contract with his (or 
bring suit for the annulment 


tion with reference to venereal disease. 


Honors Shown Two Dermatologists 
The physicians of Vienna were afforded recently the rare 
opportunity of celebrating the seventieth birthday of two 
representatives of the same medical specialty, both of whom 
are leaders in the branch of medicine to which they have 
devoted their lives. Both men are dermatologists. The one, 
Professor Riehl, is the head of Vienna's first clinic for skin 
and venereal diseases. The other, Professor Ehrmann, was 
formerly likewise the head of a similar department in the 
general hospital, but this departnfent was recently discon- 
tinued. The ceremonies were participated in by a large 
gathering composed of members of all the medical and scien- 
tific societies of Vienna. During his early career Riehl was 
an assistant to Kaposi and to Hebra. He early devoted him- 


mental facts. He was known as an energetic organizer, for 
which reason he was called in 1896 to Leipzig and assigned 
the task of organizing the work of the newly founded clinic. 
In 1902, he was called back to Vienna as the successor of 
Kaposi and has remained here ever since. He established 
here a serologic station and has been a leader in his advocacy 
of phototherapy in dermatology. The roentgen-ray and 
radium institutes of Vienna are the result of his initiative. 
Owing to the high honor and esteem in which he was held. 
Riehl was chosen rector of the university, the first time that 
a dermatologist has been thus distinguished. 

The second dermatologist who had completed his ‘seventh 
decade was Professor Ehrmann. He succeeded through his 
natural gifts, in spite of many religious and national hin- 
drances that were constantly threatening to block his 

in rising to the top. Marked artistic talents, associated 

a keen power of observation and a very forcible style of 
utterance, made Ehrmann the highest type of diagnostician. 
His researches on the reciprocal action existing between the 
skin and the intestine, and his studies on syphilis and modern 
therapy, together with his marked talent for teaching, caused 
his clinic to become the mecca of many dermatologists. The 
celebration given in his honor evidenced the high esteem in 
which he is held by all. 


Marrias 


Russet Sweeney, T 
of Hazleton, 2 


. oun Rvax, Philade to Miss Anna 
Ronon of Mount Airy, Pa. — 85 . 


Wuuam Grant Tucker to M Florence Moffitt, 
Naches, Wash., at Seattle, March 3. poh of 


Cuargtes Atpert McNew to Miss H Duffey, 
of Toledo, Ohio, recently. 9 * 


Ane E. Rapp, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 3, 1924. 


Ront urs C i 
„ ant, Norristown, Pa. to Miss Edith Earl, 


1000 MARRIAGES — 

Gartenbau. The leagues that oppose the sale of alcoholic that learns after marriage that some fact in regard to a 

beverages are planning two large congresses this year in communicable discase has been withheld from him (or her) 

furtherance of their propaganda: in April a second general “which, if he (or she) had known the situation, and in view 

congress of the opponents of alcohol will be held in Düssel- of an intelligent conception of the significance of marriage. 
e total would have prevented him (or her) from entering into a 

The federal government has introduced a bill in the of the marriage contract 
(Deutsches Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch, Section 1333; also 
Schweizer Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch of 1912, Articles 124 and 
125). Many such suits have been brought and many marriage 
contracts have been annulled by reason of withheld informa- 
——„— 

measure is to protect posterity and the matrimonial partner 

from disease. The main diseases for which evidence is 

sought are mental affections, mental inferiority, tuberculosis self to the histology of the skin, and in his researches 


Deaths 
E. Ore. ; of 
icine and 8 , 1883; member secretary of the 
State Board of i Examiners of 895-1908 
sident, 1908-1909); delegate to the World's Medical 
ress, 1895; — ow American Life Insurance 
Company of * Ay February 25, of injuries 
received in an aut le a 
Walter 1 Dorion, McGill 
Universi aculty of Medicine, M RC. P., 
Edinburgh, L.R.CS., L.F.P.S., Glasgow. 
formerly demonstrator of histology, McGill W ee 
ulty of Medicine; at one time superintendent of 
Hospital; aged 4a; * recently, of cerebral 
Wallace Russell, Changchow Ku, China; University 
of Tennessee of Medicine, Memphis, 1908; formerly 
@ practitioner in ennessee, Indiana and K ; served 
asa rd. ; chief s and former = 
tendent o Change Hospital ; : died, 
February 24, of typhus fever. 
John Beresford Tomlinson Hinton, W. Va.; 
Medical Department of the — Un of 
New Orleans, 1906; member of 


the West Virginia State 
the staff 


Medical 1 T formerly on of the Hinton 
Hospital; aged 55; died, + ll 22 Clearwater, Fla., 


— — Columbus, Ind.; Medical College 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1902; member of the Indiana State 
Medical Association; aged 42; died, February 5, at Indian- 
apolis, of acute nephritis and myocarditis. 

William Wesley Wimer, San Antonio, Texas; California 
Eclectic Medical Los 904; served in the 
M. C., U. S. Army, during the orld War; aged 51; was 
killed, February by an automobile. 


2 


Medical Department, Little 
Arkansas Medical Society; aged : died, February 27, 
pneumonia. 


Allison Hart @ Wooster, Ohio 
the Uni of the 1 New Y 1867 ; 
a 


Charles Francis Maguire © Mass.; Medical 
hool of Harvard U ; the staff 
of the Somerville ville 28, 


George Archer Haskins, Wil Va. 
lege o Virginia, Richmond, e 


merly coroner ; 
illness. 


reene, Douglas, ; Medical 
sity of the New 


William Arnold 
ment of the Weiter 
of chronic nephritis and 


aged 53; died, Dec. 15, 1924, 


died, 8 23, = the Kings Daughters Hospital. 
Daniel T ia, Mo.; H thic Medical Col- 
lege of Peony Ph Philadelphia, 87 ; 
February 24, o 
on, N. J.; Woman's Medical 
Pies 1921; aged 33; died, 


t James Patrick Broidrick 


of 
William F. Kinston, N University 
Maryland School of Medicine 1901; aged CS: del 
2, of cerebral 
— Medicine, 16; 
ville (Ky.) School of ; aged $8 $8; died, Febroaty 
20, following a 
Sr Medicine, Montreal, Que., 1868; aged 
James N. Walker, Linesville, Pa.; Jefferson Medical Col- 

of Phi 1878 ; 76; F 

lege be aged died, February 23, fol- 


Levi Hilliaré Milter „ Ardmore, Okla.; Memphis (T 
— aged 64; 


of Pennsyl- 
1902; aged 44, 


Collegeof Medicine, 1918; aged’ 34; wes shot and hilled, 
787 January at dhe Mercy 


C. Grew, McKinney, Texas; Col 
— 1891; aged 63; 
Smith @ Pitcairn, Pa.; Jeffe 
1903; aged 51; 
Boston; Jefferson Medical Col - 
February 26. 
Cleveland Medical College, 
13. cerebral hemorrhage. 


cal College of 


Harry Partee 
died, 1897; aged 64; died, March 1 of 


Siloam, Ga. (licensed, Georgia, 
5; died, Febranry 26, 


Isom Clark e licensed, Tennes- 
see, 1889); aged 84; died, February 23. aS 
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Charles Easthampton, Mass.; Medical 
Department of College New York, 188; aged @; 

. died, January 6, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

lege of Philadelphia, 1881; also a druggist; aged 65; died 
suddenly, February 16, of heart disease. 

Daniel Lambert Cole, Oskaloosa, lowa; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Keokuk, 1881; aged 79; died, February 2, 
at Tacoma, Wash., of angina pectoris. 

Herbert Day e Exeter, N. H.; University of 
Schoo of Medicine, 1896; aged tied, 
February 27, of cerebral hemorrhage. fs 

George McKensie Bowman, Weyburn, Sask.; Universi 
of Toronto (Ont.) Faculty of Medicine, 1889; aged 57; died, 
Dec. 16, 1924, of coronary embolism. 

Lether I. Madison, S. D.; University of 
vania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 186! : Civil War 
veteran; aged 85; died in February. 

Thomas W. Ashley, River Falls, Wis.; Hahnemann Medi- 
cal K and Hospital, Chicago, 1884; aged 72; died, 
January of pernicious anemia. 

Franklin D. Kerr, Hookstown, Pa.; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Cleveland, 1878; Civil War vet- 
eran; aged 80; died, February 25. 

Lee Othel Mason @ Bevier, Mo.; Birmingham (Ala) Med- 
ical College, 1904; formerly county coroner; aged 44; died, 
February 23, of chronic nephritis. 

Thomas M. Cahill, New Haven, Conn.; Yale University 

School of Medicine, New Ha 1888 ; 62; died in 
twenty years, cight years of ee 

Albert Monroe Drew, Decatur, III.; Miami Medical College, 
Society; ; di „ at inois sonic . 
Je Aer Pruit Robinson, Florence, Ala.; St. Louis Med- 
— ical College, 1871; aged 83; died suddenly, February 17, of 
George Warner Mosher © Chicago; Rush Medical College, cerebral hemorrhage 

Chicago, 1905; member of the err. and 8 : 
Otological Society; aged 46; died, March 19, o elf - oo r n 
inflicted bullet wound. 
of 
sta 
in 
lege of Philadelphia, 1895; ‘of the Louisiana 8 
Medical Society; aged 63; died, February 11, of an 

oris. 

veteran; 
blowing a 
ja 


Correspondence 


THE DIGESTION HEMOCLASIS TEST IN THE 
STUDY OF HEPATIC INSUFFICIENCY 

To the Editor:~—In Tue Joux l, Oct. 4, 1924, G. M. 

Piersol and H. L. Bockus published a paper on “Comparative 


tion we gave in 1920. They describe the test as follows: 
A test known as Wide hemoclastic crisis test bas been based on 
dysfunction. 


pletely Disintegrated Proteins Arising from Digestion and 
Conveyed by the Portal Vein, Compt. Acad. d. sc. 1:7 
of 


tions), but every twenty minutes after the 
would have realized that this timing 


— 
7 


technic, the test is made one hour and two 
fter the milk has been taken, the conclusion will be 
negative, whereas, as a matter of fact, in 
the reactions will have taken place without 
total number of cases in which, since our carly 
we have found the hemoclasis test present, is 
the crisis was over in one hour. In 


that of Rosenthal, based on the rapidity with which phenol- 
tetrachlorphthalein, injected into the blood, disappears from 
the blood stream. We have had no personal experience with 
this method, but we were much interested to see its results, 
which are practically identical with those that we have 
obtained in studying the proteopexic insufficiency of the liver 
and which we have published in detail. 

Piersol and Bockus have shown that the injection of 
arsenical compounds used in the treatment of syphilis (ars- 
phenamin, tryparsamide) produces almost constantly some 
functional impairment of the liver easily evidenced by 
Rosenthal’s method. This impairment, always evident in 


CORRESPONDENCE 


cases of arsenic jaundice, in which it is often traceable 
several months after the jaundice has is also 
frequently found (three times out of six) even in patients 


Dysenteric : 
In spite of the often considerable size of the abscess developed 
in the liver substanee, the healthy condition of the neighbor- 


hemoclasis test for the diagnosis of certain liver diseases 

often difficult to recognize. 

in comparing the results obtained by two such different 
lasi 


contrary, that the results should be so similar. What Rosen- 
thal's test demonstrates is the inadequate absorption by the 
hepatic cells of certain dyes contained in the blood plasma. 
The digestion hemoclasis test explores a totally different 
function: the proteopexic function, that is to say, the power 


beyond doubt the existence of this function. We have shown 
that, whereas in a normal dog the absorption of meat always 
produces leukocytosis (a fact recognized long ago), it is 
enough to establish a temporary fistula of Eck during the 
digestion of a meal composed of meat, or to inject into the 
blood stream of the animal a sufficient amount of blocd from 


1002 
Who have shown no sign of jaundice. 
Now, it so happens that those are the very conclusions to 
which, four years ago, the hemoclastic test led us. We have 
shown, on the one hand, that injection of 0.3 or even 02 gm. 
of neo-arsphenamin is sufficient to produce proteopexic incom- 
Studies in Liver Function by Some of the Later Methods.” petence, absent heretofore; on the other hand, patients sub- - 
: We were surprised to see that the description they give of jccted to severe arsenical cures could show evidence of 
the digestion hemoclasis test does not tally with the descrip- manifest proteopexic insufficiency several months after the 
treatment had been stopped. The results observed by Piersol 
this and Bockus with Rosenthal’s method confirm, therefore, those 
— — ~ that we had obtained with the digestion hemoclasis test. The 
repeated one and two hours after the patient has taken 200 c.c. of mifk. ‘Same may be said of catarrhal jaundice, gallstones and 
ou S is one kind of liver di i is—in 
results obtained by Piersol and Bockus with Rosenthal’s 

Had the authors perused our papers published with Dr. method differ from those given us by the digestion hemoclasis 
lancovesco in the transactions of the Academy of Sciences test. We have shown that, in certain of these Cases, one test 
(Possibility of Producing the Hemoclastic Crisis by Intra- was sometimes negative, sometimes intermittently positive, 
venous Injection of Blood Withdrawn from the Portal Vein as if, in spite of extensive sclerosis of the connective tissue, 
in the Course of Digestion: Action of the Liver on Incom- the hepatic cells retained, at least for a long time, the 

, integrity of their proteopexic function. The four cases of 
cirrhosis investigated by Piersol and Bockus with Rosen- 
thal’s method show well defined hepatic insufficiency. It is 

epatic Insufficiency, sid. : u ; 1on interesting to note that, among all the diseases of the liver 
Hemoclasis Test in Latent Hepatism, ibid. 17: 223 [July 26] studied by Rosenthal himself with his technic, it is in cir- 

1920) or in the Presse médicale (Digestion Hemoclasis Test rhosis that the retention of phenoltetrachlorphthalein was the 

not one dition probably allowed considerable compensation of func- 
or two hours after the ingestion of 200 c.c. of milk that the tion to take place.” 
leukocyte count should be taken and the blood pressure In amebic hepatitis, the digestion hemoclasis test assumes 
measured (we have never mentioned the number of pulsa- first rate importance, as we have shown with Dr. J. Hutinel 
IZ (Investigations on Proteopexic Incompetence of Liver in { 

not 

arbitrary: their close repetition can alone reveal the hemo- ‘ 
clastic crisis which otherwise would pass totally unperceived. 

In almost 80 per cent. of the cases, digestion hemoclasis ha tissue sumces tO imsure (he Maimtcnance of tne pre 
is at an end in less than one hour after the ingestion of teopexic function and the hemoclastic test is negative, under 
milk. It is clear, therefore, that if, following Piersol and the condition that the patient did not receive arsenical injec- 

tions, which, by themselves, are able to give proteopexic 
“ incompetence. It is the same with hydatid disease, in which, 
t for identical reasons, the test may be negative in spite of the 
0 large size of the cyst. These facts are interesting, not only 
in that they establish the value of the method we have 
described, but also as showing the value of the digestion 
r 
46 per cent. of the cases, therefore, Piersol and Bockus’ Dre 
technic is at fault. It is not surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that these authors have found that “44 per cent. of and the phenoltetrachlorphthalein test, the surprising fact 
the cases giving evidence of liver damage by Rosenthal’s is not that there should be some discrepancies but, on the 
method showed no evidence of impairment by the hemoclasis 
test.” 

The test for functional hepatic impairment to which Pierso! 

and Bockus have compared the digestion hemoclasis test is 
possessed by the hepatic cell to arrest proteins incompletely 
distintegrated, which, in the course of digestion of albuminoid 
substances, break through the intestinal barrier and enter 
the portal vein. In our papers read before the Academy of 
Sciences we have related the experiments that establish 
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Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 
Bigg. Sec., Dr. W. O. Seck, 404 Heard 


. April 7. Sec., Dr. David A. Strickler, 612 Empire 
Disrarcr Coitus: April 14. Sec., Dr. Edgar F. 
«Hiwatt: Be Honolulu, April 13. Sec, Dr. Guy C. Milnor, 401 Beretania 
— Boise, April 7, Dir.. Mr. Charles Laurenson, Boise. 
Ittigen: Chicago, April 14-16. Supt. of Regis, Mr. V. C. Michels, 
~ -- April 7. Sec., Dr. Thomas McDawitt, 734 
Montana: Helena, April 7. Sec. Dr. S. A. Cooney, Power ds 


Nevapa: Carson City, May 4. Sec., Dr Civ. 
New Mexico: Santa Fe, April 13-14. Sec., Dr. W T. Joyner, Roswell. 
———— Oklahoma City, April 14-15. See., Dr. J. M. Byrum, 


sue House, Fe. Providence, April 2-3. Sec., Dr. B. U. Richards, 


North Dakota January Examination 
Dr. G. M. Williamson, secretary, North Dakota Board of 
Medical Examiners, reports 


An average of 75 per cent. was required to pass. Five can- 


pe The represented 

PASSED 

1924) 
LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY 
Univers 3313 Minne 
College EXDORSEMENT OF CREDENTIALS —1 Endorsement 
— — (1922)*N. B. M Ex. 


Wyoming February Examination 
Dr. J. D. Shingle, secretary, Wyoming Board of Medical 
Examiners, reports the written examination held at Cheyenne, 
Feb. 9-11, 1925. The examination covered 14 subjects and 
100 questions. An average of 75 per cent. was 
. Two candidates were examined and passed. 
colleges were : 


Utah January Examination 

Mr. J. T. Hammond, director, Utah Department of Regis- 
tration, reports the written examination held at Salt Lake 
City, Jan. 6-8, 1925. The examination covered 10 subjects 
and included 100 questions. An average of 75 per cent. was 
required to pass. Six candidates were examined, all of whom 
passed. Four candidates were licensed by reciprocity. One 
candidate was licensed by endorsement of his credentials. 
The following colleges : 


College Gra 

LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY —1 


Fleer lep. (1 New ¥ 
niversity 


(1903) 


NOTICES 


This tremendous compilation of 


present knowledge of 
pediatrics continues at the high standard set by the earlier 
volumes. Volume IV is devoted largely to diseases of the 
lungs, heart, glands of internal secretion and genito-nrinary 
tract. Among are sections on surgery of 
the thorax by Dr. Evarts A. Graham, on diseases of the blood 
and blood-forming organs by Drs. William P. Lucas and 
Emanuel Fleischner, on glands of secretion by 
Drs. R. C. Hoskins and Charles P Emerson, and on genito- 


3 
2 
J 


urinary conditions by Dr. Louis E. Schmidt. The a 


will be found to be especially complete and practical so that 
the section on blood, for example, itutes a complete 
guide to diagnostic methods. Volue V is devoted to ortho- 
pedic surgery, the section being under the direction of Dr 
Arthur Steindler, who is himself responsible for many of the 

Succeeding the orthopedic is that devoted 
to tropical and unusual infectious diseases. The work closes 


a general discussion of infection and immunity by 
Dr. James P. Simonds. In this volume, tuberculosis is dis- 
cussed by Dr. L. W. Sauer. One of the great difficulties in 
coordination in a system of medicine of this kind is the 
proper distribution of material through the various volumes. 
The arrangement usually followed is to include the infectious 
disorders and the tropical disorders of an infectious character 
under one heading. Unfortunately, the great scope of the 
work seems to have made it impossible to provide a perfect 
arrangement. 


Tae Tasatwext of Diasetres 
midge, M. D., D.P.H. Second edition. Cloth. Price, $2.50, 
with 31 Mlustrations. New 


57 


This brief but comprehensive work embraces the 
ing principles for the therapeutic use of insulin 

betes mellitus, and in nondiabetic conditions, 
toxemias of pregnancy, postoperative acidosis, and 
vomiting of children, in which it is desirable to aid 
utilization of sugar by the tissues. In addition, 
contains a short outline of the history of insulin, its 
mode of action, the indications and contraindications for 
use, and its limitations and dangers. There are 
methods for treating diabetes with and without insulin. After 
reviewing other procedures, the author discusses his own 
method. This depends considerably on numerous laboratory 
tests and, perhaps, is too intricate for routine use. 
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Racer Apvances 1s Mepicens, Cuinicat, 


revtic. By C. E. Beaumont, MA., D. M. F. R. C. P., Physician 
to the Mi ital, and E. C. M. B. B.S., B. Sc., Chemicat 
8 to the Hospital. $3 net. Pp. 292, 
with 37 in Philadelphia: F. Bilakiston's Son & Co. 


The authors have selected from the vast mass of medical 
literature such methods as they believe involve diagnosis and 
treatment for medical patients in a general hospital. The 
book is divided into chapter headings covering blood analysis, 
renal function, work on the pancreas and metabolism, the 
endocrine glands, the heart, cutaneous tests, diphtheria and 

diagnosis of gastro-intestinal conditions. There are 


X. 
³ 
College ENDORSEMENT OF CREDENTIALS — 
Z candidate hae completed and ceived 
M. degree, and will weceive bie MLD. degree on completion pears 
internship in a hospital. 
Book Notices 
Peoiataics. By Various Authors. Edited by Isaac A. Ad., M. D., 
Professor of Diseases of Children, Northwestern University Medical 
School. In cight volumes. Volume IV. Cloth. Price, $10 per volume. 
Pp. 1271, with 218 illustrations. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1924. 
Peviataics. By Various Authors. Edited by Isaac A. Abt., M. D. 
Professor of Diseases of Children, Northwestern University Medical 
School. Volume V. Cloth. Price, $10. Pp. 865, with 373 illustrations. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1924. 
examination covered 13 subjects and included 100 questions. 
— — J. 
College pastas 
St. Louis University...... 80.3 
University of Pennsylvania 87.1 
— and the methods described are given in sufficient detail to 
permit accurate following. The book should be a most uscful 
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John 8 Fairbairn, 
sician, St. Thomas Hospital. Cloth. Price, . 
trations. New Vork: Oxford University Press, 


Here is another textbook prepared by a teacher 
five years’ experience in well established British : 


725 


present 
claims of endocrine therapy. 


of ovarian 7 
of the climacteric. The illustrat 


iE 


are exceedingly instructive. The — 
useful text and reference work in the ficlds that it covers. 


Netta Cvea pet Diasere. Por Prof. Francesce 
Paper. Price, 15 lire. “Pp. 155 with $ illestrations. Bologna : 
i, 1924. 


f 


limited personal experience of the 
should prove valauble to Italian students in 
them with th all aspects of insulin treatment. 


Pp. 
Bevordering Vas Het Kinine-Gebruik, 1924. 


The Bureau for Increasing the Use of — 2 loc 
Amsterdam. Holland, has here collected articles 
of quinin appearing in various publications during 1923. 
book includes many original articles and also extensive bibli- 
ographies. A special feature is a collection of twenty-four 
heliotypes of photographs taken in Java, illustrating the 
process of -aising cinchona and of preparing quinin from it. 
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Consulting Physician as an Expert Witness 
(Kunchlow t Kansas City, X. F. & W. Ry. Co. (Mo), 264 f. . K. 416) 


The Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, in revers- 


It was contended that the question asked a phys 
“What caused that?” referring to the condition of the plain: 
tiffs nervous system found by the physician on 


answer, being founded on hearsay, is madmissible and - 
stitutes reversible error. Thus, the answer of this witness 
that “the blow on the back of his head caused that” (the 
condition inquired about) was objectionable as hearsay, as it 
evidently referred to the blow the plaintiff claimed he received 
in the collision, and was based in part on the history of the 
case which he obtained during his examination of the plain- 
tiff or on what the company’s physician told him. Nor was 
the error cured by an instruction that the opinion of experts 
is purely advisory; and, before accepting one of any expert, 


. 


1005 
one to those who desire to avail themselves of the finer 
technic in laboratory dicgnostic methods. ——— 
Hestoise pe ta Gastraigue. Par M. Leeper, Professcur — 
agrégé A la Faculté de médecine de Paris. Paper. Price, 10 francs. Pp. 
This is a well written account of the history of the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of gastric secretion and gastric [RRR 
digestion from the days of Galen to the modern days of ing a judgment for $15,009 damages rendered in favor of the 
Pawlow. The volume contains references to the publications plaintiff, says that his evidence tended to show that in a 
of iundamental discoveries and methods in this important collision he was thrown backward, striking his head on the 
phase of physiology, and the book is farther rendered inter- top of the scat. This court sees no objection to the plaintiff's 
esting and valuable by a series of photographs of the men stating that his eyes were affected by the accident, that he 
who have made important contributions in the field, cither was nervous, and that his hearing was affected as a result. 
in method or in facts and observations. It is to be regretted These were facts within his own knowledge. He was not 
that the author did not include a final chapter on the present testifying as an expert. He testified that he was not affected 
status of our knowledge of gastric secretion. This would that way before, but was immediately after he was “hit on the 
have made the volume complete head” in the collision. Such evidence was proper. There 
a“ * 2 was no error in — 1 him to testify to his loss of weight, 
ES MANIVESTATIONS TARDIVES BE although not special pleaded; that tended to show the 
eren Severity of the injuries and his inability to work, which he 
— Dein. 1928. * alleged in and testißed to evidence. 
24 was not intr as a separate injury, as evidence 0 
This is mainly a int of the author's Paris thesis of ae : : 
1922 (reviewed in Tus Jounwat, May 19, 1923, p. 1480), with Other injuries and suffering that he specifically alleged and 
the addition of a preface by Marie, seven additional pages 
on sensory and ocular sequels, and two new pages on respira- 
tory phenomena. However, while the thesis — abstracts 
of sixty-cight cases, only seventeen of these acts are amll, wat clfoncous, on — — 
— = — province of the jury. Several Missouri decisions were cited 
information and is especially noteworthy because it expresses — —— — 
y v. teel Co. 
the views and records the observations of the author's chief, (Mo). 200 S. W. 88. In that case, it was held that an expect 
the master clinician Pierre Marie. physician may be asked what, in his opinion, caused the con- 
lor te * dition he observed, and that he was not limited to stating 
8 Suse r, what, in his opinion, might, could or would cause it, as 
. 769, with 129 illus. previously held by this court. 

24. This witness said that he was not the plaintiffs physician 
of twenty- and did not prescribe for him, but that he was asked by the 
stitations company’s physician to examine the plaintiff a day or two 

— hi a after the accident and tell him about the man’s injury; that 
obstetrics, well illustrated. It then . told him how the accident happened 
follows through the entire field of 7 

8 . - the plaintiff because he was hurt on their car; and that he 
The advice, in general, is rational and examined the plaintiff three or four times. From this it 
has not was clear that this witness was more than a mere expert to 
He has, testify at the trial in response to hypothetic questions, and 
that he was a consulting physician and told the company's 
physician what condition he found the plaintiff in, to aid in 
large treating the plaintiff. The company's physician was also the 
. plaintiffs physician and treated and prescribed for him 
Under such circumstances, this court thinks that this witness 
was also an attending physician, and as such it was competent 
for him to give his opinion as to what caused the condition 

It might be urged that the question asked the witness called 
| The internationalism of medical sciences is interestingly for a statement of fact by him and not for his opinion only. 
— reflected by the foreign language books on insulin. This one But he was testifying simply as a physician who had not 
is particularly good; the Italian access to medical literature ben the accident, and it should be implied that the question 
must be complete to permit such extensive review of current Called simply for his opinion. But while a physician may 
publications. The book is merely a summary of present give his opinion — „* his own eo re the 
knowledge : in, supplemen ather patient's statement is symptoms or suffering at the time 
Ai fa m4 2 a it of his examination, or both, he may not state what his patient 
ee familiarizing told him as to the manner of his injury and of his sufferings 
or symptoms prior to the time of his examination and then 
as an expert found his answer as to the cause of his con- 
22 Presented by: DO dition on such statements or history of the case. Such 

\inine- Gebruik (Bureau for t se 


A. A, 
ance 28, 1925 
r 
But 
The 
The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts holds that 
verdicts were ordered rightly for each defendant; and in Society Proceedings 
These 
were actions of tort to recover damages for personal injuries . 
nt „ a i ysi the nt 
Stimpson, who was engaged in the practice of Gdentistr r.. G Wen, $i —" 
The cases were tried together. The plaintiff testified that she a Association of the State of, Birming April 21.24. 
went to the dentist for dental treatment; that he suggested D 19 Dexter A Mon : 
that twenty teeth be extracted, saying he would have a physi- 
cian to administer ether; and that through the alleged negli- 
gence of the defendants her health was injured. 
The general rule is well settled. It was the duty of the 
defendants in the practice of their respective professions to 
possess a reasonable degree of learning and skill and to 
DeForest P. Street, Secretary. 
American D. C.. y 45. Dr. T. J. 
Americas Pediatric Society, Dc. Ma 
merican Society („ May 46. Dr. M. C. 
Carpenter, 1805 Spruce Street, Philedciphia, 
American 11 Association, Richmond, Va., May 12-15. Dr. EK. D. 
Bond, 4401 Market Philadelphia, Secretary. 
a serious and dangerous operation,” or that “to make the 5. J. H, Austin, Uni of Pennsylvania, g Secretary, 
treatment reasonably safe and successful required a careful y 1— 4 21-23. Dr. 
diagnosis and chart of the patient’s previous health, con- American Society of Tropical ine, Washington, D. C. May 5-6. 
stitution and susceptibility, and a reasonable preparation and Wine, Bancom, FO. Box 151, Pennsylvania Avenue Station, 
regulation of the same before the ether application.” The American Surgical Association, Washington, D. C., May 46. Dr. 
plaintiff called the defendants as witnesses, and their evidence Robert 
in direct and cross examination formed the bulk of the L. H. 1 The Ceca, achington, Secretary. 
record. If they were believed by the jury, no lack by the ner Asecsiation, Indianapolis, Recretary. 
defendant physician of the use of adequate medical knowl- Arizona — . — April 16-18. Dr. D. F. Harbridge, 
Arkansas Rack: May 13-15. Dr. William R. 
Barthurst, 810 Boyle | Little Rock, Secretary. 
94 — D. Cc. May 5-7. Dr. 
Yosemite National Park, May 16-21. Dr. 
Congress of Physicians and Surgeons of North America, Woshingtos 
treat the plaintiff for pain under her shoulder or general 
‘ew Hampshire Medical Society, Manchester, May 19-20. Dr. D. E. 
Sullivan, 7 North State Concord, Secretary. 
It could be found on the testimony of the defendants hat eg gt Mist, edical Asociation, Fargo, May 18-19. Dr. Alex. J. 
in operations of the character described in the record, the 2 1 3 — May 5 
proper practice is to insert a pack to keep the blood from Qkiahoma State Medical ee a 2 
going down the throat and to prevent possible lung develop- Thomson ** rr 
ments. The plaintiff, while accepting and relying on this 
evidence, rejected their further statements that a proper pack . 
was used. If the jury made this distinction, even then the 
plaintiff had not made out a case. A pack said by the defen- 
dants to be similar to the one used was introduced in 
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‘pid onset 1 is initiated by such 
„ lack of appetite, vomiting or diarrhea 
often by sore throat, the whole 


— 4 of respiratory irregularities, ptosis, strabismus, nystag- 

„ retraction of the angle of the mouth, mus- 

— twitchings, rigidity of the neck or jaw, hemiplegia, 


ciated with one or several of 

just been enumerated; in the second group no 
present and the only obvious symptom of derangement 
the central nervous system is to be found in the con ’ 
The most striking feature oi the convulsions is 

absolutely uncontrollable by any of the measures commonly 
employed for this purpose, including the use of such drugs as 
morphin and chloral. Anatomically, the disease is character- 
ized by extreme enlargement of the brain, so much so that 
the brain bulges when the dura is opened. The pia-arachnoid 
presents an intense degree of engorgement, and splotchlike 
hemorrhages may be present. The convolutions are flattencd 
to an extraordinary extent, sulci are obliterated, and the 
brain is so soft as to give one the sensation of flowing. On 
section, the substance of the brain is pinkish. 

Rat-Bite Fever.—A case of rat-bite fever in an infant, 
aged 7 mouths, is reported by Dembo et al. The clinical 
picture was essentially the same as that described by other 
authors. Spirochaeia morsus-muris was recovered from serum 
taken from the bite wound, by examination under dark-ficld 
illumination. Recovery took place under sulpharsphenamin 
therapy, three injections, cach of 0.05 gm., sufficing. 

Uric Acid Metabolism in Children Studies were made 
by Leopold et al. on four normal children with reference to 
the effect of protein on uric acid excretion. They found that 
gradually increasing the protein portion of the purin-free 


dicts caused an increase in the uric acid excretion. 
increased excretion of uric acid reached a maximum 
was different in cach case, and any further addition 
protein to the diet failed to cause a: further increase in 
climination and in most cases caused a decrease. The 
centration of the uric acid in the blood decreased as 
protein of the dict increased. 

Vinegar-Milk Mixtures ia Infant Feeding.—Some 
infants, chiefly of hospital and dispensary type, have 
under Dunham's observation on vinegar-milk mixtures for 
periods of from onc to six months throughout the last year. 
In no instance was it found necessary to change the type 
of feeding. The general appearance, contentment, nutrition, 
tissue turgor, musculature and rate of growth of the infants 


after cereal feedings were begun. 


Gonorrheal Proctitis in Infants.—Gonorrhea! proctitis in 
— may give rise to the presence of blood and mucus in 


sign, smears from the rectum of every child showed the 
pus cells, containing gram- 

Repeated cultures for dysentery 

The majority of the infants were 


pathologic ulceration and 2 2 resistant to treatment. ba 
is, therefore, important tha 


infection. 

Diphtheria Aatitoxin Intraperitoneally. Fifty cases of 
diphtheria treated with commercial antitoxin. injected intra- 
peritoneally without the admixture of saline solution, are 
reported Toomey, Gochle and Dauer and are compared 
with 100 other cases of diphtheria, fifty treated with intra- 


may be used 12 just as it is received from 
house, undiluted with saline 


the commercial solution. The 
authors regard this method as the method of choice in severe 
cases of toxic myocarditis. 

American Journal of 


8: 97-176 (Feb.) 1925 


Corneal Diseases. 


123. 
— of Siit Lamp to Our Knowledge of Anatomy, Diagnosis, 
Pathology and Prognosis of Ocular Disease R. von der Heydt, Chi- 
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Current Medical Literature 
AMERICAN 
Association lends ches of the Association 
individual sabsci P. a peried of three «ays. 
(6 cents if one and 
Titles marked with an asterisk (“ are abstracted below. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, Chicago 
BO: 185-299 (Feb.) 1925 
*Celiac Disease (Chronic Intestinal Indigestion). L. W. Saver, Evanston. 
2 C. L. Brown, . and D. Sywerrs, conpare favorably and in general parallel those on lactic 
5 Pe — and citric acid mixtures. The digestion was good. Neither 
— 182. vomiting nor flatulence was unduly encountered. Substitution 
»Uete Acid 2 Children. J. S. Leopold, A. Bernhard and oof vinegar either for or by the other acids was sometimes 
New York.—p, 391. made without noticeable change of clinical signs. A pint 
1 — Acid) in Infant Feeding. 45 vinegar milk was made from 1 ounce (30 cc.) of vinegar 
*Gonorrheal Proctitis as Cause of Blood and Mucus in Stools of Infants. (from 5 to 6 per cent. acetie acid) to 15 ounces (450 Cc.) of 
M. MW. Bloomberg, Montreal, and I. II. Barenberg, New York. cow's milk. The vinegar milk was given undiluted, except 
1 to infants younger than 2 months, who received 4 ounces 
— 8. n. A. Toomey, o L Gortile c. C. (120 c.) of water or gruel in the total daily feeding. Corn 
: 2 syrup diluted with an equal volume of water was added 
Celiac Disease —All students of this disease advocate a in the amount of 1 ounce (30 Cc.) of the diluted syrup to the 
high protein, low carbohydrate and fat diet. Several leading pine of vinegar milk. The daily amount of the diluted syrup 
clinicians recommend protein milk as the diet of choice, eIdom excecded 1% ounces (45 c.c.), and this was reduced 
and advocate three stages in the dietary treatment: (1) — ñ wmq Ä 
protein milk exclusively; (2) protein milk with additional 
protein foods; (3) protein foods with additional carbo- 
hydrates (starches, green vegetables and sugars). Excel- 
lent results have been obtained by Sauer in six consecutive 
cases with powdered protein milk as the essential diet for berg and Barenberg in which bloody stools were the striking 
many months. A simple, three phased high protein dict is 
offered, which can be used readily in the home. 
Acute Serous Eacephalitis—Ten cases of a fatal disease 
encountered in children , aud almost every one am active Vaginitis asso- 
n ciated with the rectal infection. In three of the male babies, 
— 1 4 acute urethritis developed during the course of the proctitis. 
of 105 or 106 F. and by signs rcfcrable to derangement of 
the central nervous system, among them bulbar signs in the 
that treatment may be instituted before marked destruction 
of tissue has occurred. It is suggested that some cases of 
hours or, at longest, a few days. The cases are separable 
into two clinical groups, one in which convulsions are asso- 
1118 U alle ‘Wil TIO!) Tia 
antitoxin. The method is a safe and simple one. Antitoxin 
Congenital Zonular Opacity of Cornea. B. W. Key, New York.—p. 97. 
Roentgenography of Optic Foramen in Tumors and Discases of Optic 
Nerve. J. Van der Hoeve, Leiden, Holland.—p. 101. 
United Suture for Use in Eye Operations, Particularly Cataract. C. 
Rerens, New York.—p. 112. 
Slt Lamp Apparatus. B. Graves, Loudon.—p. 115. 
Color Sense of Satin Bower Bird. C. A. Wood, Chicago.—p. 120. 
Local Treatment of EE Calhoun, Atlanta, Ga 
Incipient Cataract. C. F. Harkness, Davenport, lowa.—p. 132. 
Congenital Atresia of All Lacrimal. Puncta with Absence of Salivary 
Clands. F. B. Blackmar, Columbus, Ca. p. 139. 
Spasm of Central Retinal Artery. I. I. McCoy, Seattle — p 140. 
Traumatic Pulsating Exophthaimes. I. D. Kruskal, Brooklyn.—p. 14!. 
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Annals of Clinical Medicine, Baltimore 


3: 469-516 (Jan.) 1925 
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ir normal color. But they differ 
in that refrigeration fails to produce an 
i differ from both the alpha 


11 


plates showing typical colonies oi the alpha type in 


F 
= 


plates through repeated generations. 

Tellurium Compounds as Disinfectants—The work which 
has been done by Munn and Hopkins indicates that tellurium 
compounds possess germicidal action, in some cases to a 
marked degree. As a disinfectant in the absence of organic 
matter, tellurium acid tartrate: is more effective than phenol 
against B. coli and B. typhosum, but less effective 
Staphylococcus aureus. Diethyl ammonium 


against 
tellurchlorid is cells. 


superior to phenol when used against HB. coli with no organic 
matter present; however, the ease with which it hydrolyzes 
reduces its practical value. Potassium iodotellurite has a 
high phenol coefficient against B. coli, B. typhosus and Staphy- 
lococcus aurcus, in the absence of organic matter. Silver 
ammoniotellurite has a still higher phenol coefficient than 
potassium iodotellurite against the same organisms and under 
the same conditions; silver ammoniotellurite has about the 
same disinfecting power as silver nitrate. Against anthrax 
spores silver ammoniotellurite is slightly less effective than 
silver nitrate; potassium iodotellurite is much less effective. 
The disinfecting power of silver ammoniotellurite is greater 
than that of silver nitrate in the presence of organic matter, 

using B. coli as the test organism; potassium iodotellurite is 
greatly reduced in effectiveness by organic matter, while tel- 
lurium acid tartrate is not. The potassium iodotellurite and 
the silver ammoniotellurite seem to be most promising, the 
latter comparing favorably with silver nitrate as a disinfectant. 


Military Surgeon, Washington, D. C. 


129-240 (Feb.) 1925 


Islands. F. H. Bloomhardt.—p. 169. 


New York State Journal of Medicine, New York 
2G: 147-194 (Feb. 6) 1925 


*How Can We Best Treat Pernicious Anemia? L. M. Warfield, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—p. 147. 0 
nvolved in Acidity of Stools of Infants. A. Brown and F. F. 


New York.—p. 159. 
Varicose Disease. R. F. Barber and F. I. Shatara, Brooklyn.—p. 162. 


Pernicious Anemia.— Warfield pleads for the more intensive 
study of cases with a blood picture quite similar to that of 
idiopathic primary anemia. Should there be any free hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach contents after a test meal, it is 
more than probable that the case is not a primary but a sec- 
ondary septic anemia. Some of the attention which has been 
lavished on the teeth, tonsils and accessory nasal sinuses 
should be directed to the study of the chronic infections of 
the gallbladder. The infection in that situation is not always 
readily demonstrable. 

Acidity of Iufante’ Stools.—In this investigation more than 
1,300 determinations of the fa of infants’ stools were made 
by Brown and Tisdall. The fa of stools from normal, new- 
born, breast-fed infants was found to be singularly constant, 
varying from 47 to 5.1. The acidity of stools from artificially 
fed infants was found to vary from pn 4.6 to somewhat more 
alkaline than fa 83. An acidity as great as fn 46 was 
encountered in artificially fed infants only in severe diarrheal 
conditions. Infants fed on butter soup generally had stools 
with an acidity of about px 6.0. Infants fed on protein milk, 
cows’ milk dilutions with added carbohydrates, and whole 
soured milk with added carbohydrates generally had stools 
more alkaline than fu 7.0. Whole soured milk, with added 


produced strongly 
sistently observed 
added carbohydrate was in the form of corn syrup, dextri- 
maltose or cave sugar. In the present investigation the effect 


of carbohydrate and by 
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Dietetic Treatment of Gastro-Intestinal Conditions. J. A. Lichty, Clif- 

tom Springs, N. Y.—p. 469. 

Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans. IL. H. Sigler, Brooklyn.—p. 475. 
Necessity for Quantitative Factor in Standard Complement Fixation 

Test for Syphilis and Methods Whereby It May Be Obtained. 

R. A. Kilduffe, Philadelphia.—p. 481. 

Goiter: Treatment with Iodin. A. S. Jackson, Madison, Wis.—p. 487. 
Coseasonal Treatment of Fall Hay-Fever: Cases. G. T. Brown, Wash- 

ington, D. C.—p. 494. 

of S. R. Roberts, Atlanta, Ge. 

—p. 

Journal of Bactericlogy, Baltimore 
2@: 1-104 (Jan.) 1925 
*Streptothrix Isolated from Blood in Case of Acute Rheumatiem; Classi- 

4 T. Thietta and E. Gundersen, Christiania. 

—p. 
Chemical Differentiation of Bacteria. E. W. Stearn and A. E. Stcarn, 

Diderestial’ Staining of Living Dood Bosteriel Spores 8. A. Koser 

Anacrobic Sporulating Thermophiles. 8. N. Damon and W. A. Feirer, 

Survival Bacterium Typhosum Iatraperitoneally 1 Research in Military Service Because of Its Con- 
„„en Sacs. F. L. Gates, New York.—p. 47. Personnel. W. 8. — 129. 
Delta-Type Streptococcus. C. K. Bryant, Philadelphia.—p. 33. Reaction Time of Student Flyers. F. N. Thorne and C. F. Sneil.—p. 145. 
Old Stock Cultures as Source of Bacteriophage. W. IL. Mallmann.—p. 59. = Medicine in Air Service of French Army. Beyne.—p. 153. 
Acid Bacteria K. B. Journey to Kingdom of White Elephant. M. W. Jones.—p. 159. 
v Transportation for Medical Department in Campaign in Philippine 

and B. S. Hopkins, Urbana, Il1.—>p. 79. 

Investigation of Peat. A. Itano, Amherst, Mass.--p. 87. 
Occurrence of Red Pigment Prodycing Organism in Corn Hash of 

Acetone Butyl Alcohol Fermentation. E. B. Fred, W. M. Peterson 

and W. R. Carroll, Madison, Wis.—p. 97. 

Streptothriz Isolated from Blood in Acute Rheumatism.— eee 
: alpha type in that they are immediately surrounded 
9 zone, greenish to the naked eye, in which the blood cells 

persist but wit 
he alpha type 
zone of hemol 
and the beta types in that there is no decrease in the carbohydrates up to a total content of 20 per cent., generally 
r of blood cells in the zone surrounding the colony. 
he action of these delta type streptococci on blood agar 
acteristic, and is not due to some environmental pecu- 
is proved by the fact that they have been found pres- 
1 22 «§[”X’1x produced by other sugars was not determined. The degree 
culture. When isolated and replated in pure culture of acidity of the stools was generally increased in the presence 
they have retained their characteristic action in blood agar of parenteral infections. The factors which. influence the 
acidity of the stools are discussed. From the chemical 
standpoint the acidity apparently depends on the ratio, in the 
intestinal zone of fermentation, of the carbohydrate on one 
hand to the protein and base on the other. The amount of 
carbohydrate in the zone of fermentation apparently is influ- 
enced by the extent of the zone of fermentation, by the type 
the state of health of the intestinal 


British Medical Journal, London 


overcalorying in relation to the child's output of energy in 
the day; feeding with a diet too high in cereals, too low in 
animal fat and protein, and defective in vitamins. The 


factors which tend to stimulate metabolism, and, therefore, 


cure flabbiness, are the reduction of the diet and especially 
of the cereals, retaining in the diet a sufficient amount of 
animal fat and protein; the administration of cod liver oil; 
; i unshine, fresh ar, exercise, massage, 

clothing to increase heat 
loss from the skin. 

Bleed Calcium in Children.—The average serum-calcium 
value in ten normal children Wills found to be 10.4 mg. and 
the range from 10.1 to 11.0 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters ; 
and in twenty cases with inflamed tonsils and adenoids but 
good muscle tone it was 9.8 mg. and the range 6.6 to 106 mg. 
per hundred cubic centimeters. The average value of the 
inorganic phosphates of the plasma was iound to be approxi- 
mately normal in all three groups (fifty cases), and there 
was no difference in the range of values in the second and 
third groups. Though the calcium values were more variable 
in the third no relationship between the calcium level in the 
blood and muscle hypotonus was established. The blood 
picture of flabby children is not similar to that of rachitic 
children, though the calcium variation is the same in the 


two conditions. 
Journal of Laryngology and Otology, Edinburgh 
@O@: 73-144 (Feb.) 1925 
* Radiem Cancer of Esophagus. W. Hill.—p. 73. 
Moore. b. 84. 

. Corners of Field. J. k. Love.—p. 110. 
Ulceration of Larynx Associated with Presence of Vincent's Organisms: 
Two Cases. EK. W. Goodall.—p. 115. 

Radium Therapy in Cancer of Esophagus.—Fifteen years 
of experience has convinced Hill that radium therapy in 
malignant stricture of the gullet in spite of its ‘uncertainty 
and the slight element of danger connected with its use, 
has stood the test of time and has been of proved value in a 
proportion of well selected cases. While it can sometimes 
be usefully combined with other local measures, it has the 
advantage over the various intubation methods in that there 
is no prolonged retention of a foreign body in the gullet. 
Failure to get a fair proportion of good results, as evidenced 
by functional relief, can probably be accounted for by 
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or inability to carry out a proper preliminary diagnostic 
investigation of the nature, site and exact dimensions of the 
lesion, and from want of knowledge of the exact details of 
the technic of carrying out the treatment with both skill and 
judgment. 


1: 265-318 (Feb. 7) 1925 


p. 269. 
*Acidic Value of Urine in Skin and Other Manifestations. F. C. Doble. 


—p. 272. 
“Prevention of High Maternal Mortality from Puerperal Sepis. E. Cassic. 
Psychoses. PF. K. McCowan. 277. 
Postencephaliatic 
Glycosuria and Pruritus. W. S. Fenwick.—p. 279. 


in a definitely pathologic degree who are apparently in per- 
feetly good health. On the advent of some additional or 
superimposed strain, some organ or tissue of the body will 
refuse to function properly. It prevents or hinders the clear- 
ing up and healing of lesions and there seems to be no doubt 
that it can, by itself, poison various tissues of the body. 

that it is usually congenital but may be 
acquired. Treatment with alkalis will relieve the patient and 
allow the lesions to heal up, but the high concentration of 
the hydrogen ions in the urine will return and the patient 
will have a relapse when another strain is put on the organs 
or tissues it would scem that this high acidic value. 
apart from treatment, is permanent. Doble has found so 
far that exceptions to this rule are in cases of gastro- 
intestinal toxemia. In this type of case there is usually an 
erythematous or papular rash and the pn value of the urine 


ment of and attendance at childbirth; (b) nursing in the 
puerperium; (c) provision for treatment, and ( 
care. 


Postencephalitic asserts that cer- 
tifiable insanity is extremely rare as a sequel to 
encephalitis, but it is highly probably that the virus has the 
power of remaining in the central nervous system in a potent 
Many 
cases of insanity following lethargic encephalitis may not be 
true sequelae, the encephalitis merely acting as a precipitating 
psychic cause. The possibility of suicide following lethargic 
encephalitis must not be lost sight of. Systematized delu- 
sions and dementia are sometimes found in postencephalitic 
psychoses. Psychotic symptoms during the acute phase of 
the disease are toxic in origin and of much better prognosis 
than postencephalitic psychoses. In the very rare event of 
recovery in the latter group it is practically certain that the 
case would not be one of a true sequel but of the secondary 


psychic type. 
Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 
1: 27-50 (Jan. 10) 1925 
Histologic Problems Involved in Conception of Somatic and Sympathetic 
Inacrvation of Voluntary Musde. J. I. Hunter and O. Latham.—p. 27 


Medical Journal of South Africa, Johannesburg 
2@: 115-146 (Dec.) 1924 
Anesthesia in Labor. G. p. 116. 
“Witkop” or “Dikwakwadi” in Bechuanaland Natives. J. A. Mitchell 


Chlorid) in Treatment of Catarrhal 
Affections. J. Maberly.—p. 126. wane end 


South African Medical Record, Cape Town 
23: 1.20 (Jan. 10) 1925 
Fake Doctors. F. k. van de Water.—p. 3. 


Adams Stakes Syndrome: Case. A. W. Falconer.—p. 11. 
Condition of Teeth in Native Adolescents. N. Macvicar.—p. 11, 


. 
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FOREIGN 
An asterisk (*) before a tithe indicates that the article is abstracted 
below. Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 
Calcutta Medical Journal 
19: 219-266 (Dec.) 1924 Lancet, London 
Role Anacrobic Bacteria in Wounds and Infections. A. C. Ukil.— tn on 
210. Accuracy ii ction. ramwell. —p. 
9233 Advances in Physiology. M. M. Deu. — 9 234. Appendicitis: Its Causation, Diagnosis and Treatment. A. R. Short.— 
——„— 
11 291-342 (Feb. 14) 1925 
Immunity from Standpoint of General Medicine. T. J. Mackie.—p. 291. 
regnancy.- J. S. Pairbairn.—p. . Acié Urine and Skin Disease. Doble is of the ini 
1 Innervation of Striated Muscle J. I. Hunter.—p. . that ur ine with a high acidic * is a h — 
ypotonic (Flabby) Child. D. Paterson.—p. 301. ‘ * — alue very muc Commonc 
*Blood Calcium and Inorganic Phosphates in Children with Marked ondition t is_generally supposed. any people have it 
Lack of Muscle Tone. I. Wills.—p. 302. 
Mikulicz's Disease Associated with Arrested Miliary Tuberculosis. T. W. 
Preston and B. IL. Jeaffireson.—p. 304. 
Herpes Zoster and Varicella. D. D. Ritchie.—p. 305. 
1 Rupture of Abdominal Wall with Protrasion of Unsinjercd Intestine. 
R. W. P. Hosford.—p. 305. 
N Mycloid Leukemia Ending as Lymphatic Leukemia. W. Broadbent. 
p. 306. 
\ Gastric Uleer Treated by Pylerectomy and Gastro Kuterostomy. (. I. G. 
Chapman aod S. E. Duff.—p. 306. 
Hypotonie Child. Paterson states that factors which tend 
to depress metabolism produce flabbincss, while factors which 
tend to stimulate metabolism cure flabbiness. The factors 
which tend to depress metabolism and produce flabbiness 
are confinement, and lack of exercise, fresh air and sunshine; 
overclothing with consequent heat retention, overiceding or 
of the urine returns to normal, even without treatment, show- ‘ 
ing that the phase is only a temporary one. 
Rp oe. Mortality in Puerperal Sepsis.—Cassic believes 
that the prevention of puerperal sepsis and a diminution in its 
Elixir G. 
Laryngeal 
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Annales de Institut Pasteur, Paris 
39: 1-100 (Jan.) 1925 


G. Ramon.—p. 1. 
Local Immunity. Metalnikov and Toumanoff._p. 22. 


vitro, 
Inject 
cobra 
dose. 


les by serum from animals recovered from this disease. 
one or two injections, the fever subsided, the reaction 


opinion in vogue, they 
inhibit the vitality of microbes, nor retard their growth. 


Archives des Maladies de l’Appareil Digestif, Paris 


26: 1-96 (Jan.) 1925 


diagnosed as duodenal ulcer on account of hyperacidity and 
retarded evacuation of the stomach. The operative — 
showed no ulcer, but changes in the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, characteristic of the precancer stage. 

Morbid Fear of Sitting Down: Akathisia.— Mouticr 
observed three patients suffering from akathisia. Gas pres- 
sure, from an abnormally distended colon, caused pain in 
the seated posture, and hence in these two patients there was 
a natural avoidance of sitting down. A functional neurosis 
wat responsible in the third case. The patients recovered 
under symptomatic treatment. 


Paris 


1-72 (Jan.) 1925 


D ti Clini 
microscopic examination of a case of Wilson's disease, in a 
young man, showed diffuse lesions predominantly localized in 
the lenticular nucleus, and affecting the whole neuroglia. 
The lesions in the liver were consecutive to the nervous 
lesions, the latter probably due to an epidemic encephalitis. 

Mental Disturbances in Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis.— 
Out of thirty-one cases, observed by van Bogaert in three 


blood. In general paralysis the amount of cholesterol may 

be either augmented or reduced. H eremia seemed 

to be frequent in dementia praecox, especially in the chronic 
Hypercholes 


with . 
of cholesterol in the blood preceded the menses, or occurred 
during menstruation. 


Journal de Chirurgie, Paris 
26: 1-112 (Jan.) 1925 

*Hemorrhagic Pancreatitis. P. Brocq. 

Hemorrhagic Pancreatitis.—Brocq says that death in hem- 
orrhagic pancreatitis is probably due to toxic shock from 
resorption of the products of the disintegration of the pan- 
creatic cells. He and Binct have previously stated that the 
cause of hemorrhagic pancreatitis is an autolysis; the effect, 
an autointoxication. Another hypothesis (Sylvestri) is that 
the syndrome is due to true anaphylactic shock. Brocq 
emphasizes the importance of immediate operation. If the 
lesions and resulting phenomena are caused by panc 
ferments, and particularly by abnormally active trypsin, it 
seems reasonable to do everything possible to check this 
pancreatic secretion. Ohno, in immunization experiments, 
injected increasing doses of pancreatic juice into the peri- 
toneum of dogs, which became i 


pancreatitis. It is said to have 
times on man without harm. 
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Phagocytosis 

Species of Spirochetes in Different Countries. C. Bonne.—p. 35. 

*Serotherapy of Strangles. Brocq-Rousseu et al.—p. 45. 

*Local Immunization of the Eye. P. IL. Carrére.—p. 67. 

Action of Saline on Microbes. L. Panisset et al.—p. 80. 

Share of Phagocytosis in Action of Bismuth. Sazerac and Vaurs p. 86. ; 

Anatoxzias—Ramon’s immunization experiments on 150 
horses showed that a more potent diphtheria antitoxin can 
he _ — * anatoxin than with the usual 
toxin t ic. In clin preventive vaccination, two sub- 

twenty days’ interval, induced immunity in 90-95 per cent. of : 8 
the children in five or six weeks, and in 98-100 per cent. in eee. —— — 11 2 2 we tty Ve 
two months. The Schick reaction, positive at the first injec- The Mind in Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis. I.. van Bogacrt—p. 27. 
tion of the anatoxin, became negative afterward. The case ‘Cholesteremia in the Insane. C. J. Parhon and M. Parhon.—p. 48. 
of estimation of the antigen titer by the flocculation reaction, Melancholia in Syphilitic Cerebellar Syndrome. Trabaud.—p. 34. 
and the resistance to heat make the anatoxin an important 
agent in the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin and in pre- 
ventive treatment of diphtheria. In tetanus a more effective 
and more durable active immunity was conferred by tetanus 
anatoxin than with ordinary antitetanus serum. Ramon 
succeeded also in transforming in the same manner (formal- 
dehyd in presence of heat) certain vegetable poisons into 
anatoxins. One injection of 1 c.c. of abrin, the phytotoxin 
induced in guinea-pigs an immunity against 
y times the lethal dose. Six injections, of ears m Sem Mistances the patients wer ced W nen 
each, at four or five day intervals, enabled disturbances. The disturbances presented two forms, one 
t a hundred-fold lethal dose five weeks after Characterized by apathy or euphoria, the other, by melan- 
ion. The flocculation reaction occurred, in cholia or manic-depressive insanity with final dementia. The 
iabrin in presence of abrin or abrin anatoxin. mental complications seemed to have no connection with the 
rabbits of a similarly prepared solution of occupation or the intellectual development of the patient. 
venom conferred immunity against forty-fold the lethal The disturbances occurred more often in women, and in the 
: presenile period of life. 

Serotherapy of Strangles.—Brocq-Rousseu, Forgeot and Cholesteremia in Mental Affections. — The Parhons’ 
Urbain report favorable results of treating horses with research apparently demonstrated that chronic alcoholism is ' 
2277 always accompanied by an increase of cholesterol in the 
After | 
being a 7 
istration of the serum reduced by half the course of strangles. 

13 I of treatment proved — more 

ive when simultaneously with the specific serum. present i ile dementi : : 
They have produced an antiserum which protects laboratory Cxplained the hypocholesteremia in melancholic women. 
animals against virulent ‘strains from horses. Hyperfunction of the suprarenal cortex may have induced 

Local Immunisation of the Eye.—Vaccines from strepto- hypereholesteremia in the elderly and in certain paralytics. 
cocci, staphylococci or pneumococci were injected into the The reduced functioning of the suprarenal cortex seemed to 
conjunctival fornix of rabbits and guinea-pigs. This con- be the cause in hypocholesteremia with dementia praecox. In 
ferred local immunity against bacterial cultures, injected into 
the cornea or the anterior chamber twenty-four or forty-cight 
hours later. Inoculation with the same cultures caused grave 
infection in the control eye. The-vaccination did not protect 
against cultures injected into the vitreous humor. Carrére 
expatiates on the advantages of a local vaccination by this 
means. It seems to be preferable to general vaccination in 
affections of the eye, since the arrest of the necrotic process, 
and the healing proceed more rapidly with the local immu- 
nization thus realized. 

Action of Saline and Distilled Water on Microbes.— 

Panisset, Verge and Carneiro report that physiologic sodium 

chlorid solution possesses a certain bactericidal action, which 

varies for different species of microbes. Contrary to the 

The Sphincters in the Digestive Tract. A. F. Hurst. — p. 1. 

Dye Test of Liver Function. H. G. Mogena.—p. 35. 

*Hematemesis in Precancer Stage. M. Delort and G. Luquet.—-p. 47. 

*Akathisia and Aérocoly. F. Moutier.—-p. 53. 

Polyneuritis in Colon Bacillus Septicemia. Roux and Lemaire.—p. $8. lethal dose; 1 c.c. of their serum neutralized a hundred and 
Serial Blood Examinations in Appendicitis. de Martel and Antoine. fifty-fold lethal dose. He intends to employ this serum before 

—p. 67. operations on the pancreas, and in the treatment of acute 

report a case of repeated hematemesis with melena, wrongly 
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ion, 
Turquety now direct attention to their effect i 
ing seven cases in infants under 6 months systema- 


minutes. Immediate 
improvement was manifest in every case. After five or six 
sittings, with a total of thirty minutes of exposure, the arcas 
of softening had grown notably smaller and the bone harder. 
whether the repair is 


which decreased to 1.66 per cent. between the ages 

2% years. Twenty-three of the twenty-four fatal ¢ 

due to familial infection, which resulted fatally in 2 
cent. of the total number of cases, while the mortality 
accidental infection was only 5.5 per cent. Splenomegaly 
present in 41 per cent. of the fatal cases and in 21 per 
of the cases with recovery. 


Rivista di Clinica Flerence 
1-72 (Jan.) 1925 

*Bilirwbin i 

"Heredity in Ichthyosis. G. Salvioli—p. 20. 

Bilirubinemia in Children.—Zamorani regards even slight 
traces of bilirubin in the serum in children as 
He used Hijman van den Bergh's method. 

Bilirubin in Meconium and Feces.—Zamorani 
den Bergh’s method for the determination of bilirubin to the 
meconium and stools of infants. He found only the indirect 


Heredity in Ichthyesis.—Salvioli publishes the hereditary 
features of a case of ichthyosis. It was transmitted to the 
males by mothers who did not have ichthyosis. Thyroid 
extract ameliorated the condition. 


4 
Parapicgia and Brown 
and S. E. Borghi.—p. 484. 
Fed on Terrien’s “Mak Cruel. W. Piaggio Garzén. 


The Fight Against Tuberculosis in Children.—Araoz Alfaro 
advises a campaign in three phases: First, the immediate 

removal of the new-born infant from the tuberculous family 
to an infants’ asylum, preferably in the country. Secondly, 
after the age of 2 or 3, arrangements should be made to 
beard the child in some family in the country, like the 
Grancher system in France. All underweight and debilivated 
children should be given the benefit of country life. Thirdly, 
after the age of 6, the children, invigorated by hygiene and 
country life, can be returned to the family, even to the 
tuberculous mother ii she has been trained in personal 
prophylactic measures. After the age of 6, the tubercle 
bacilli encountered in the city streets, places of assembly and 


of The fight against 
sequestration of 


tuberculosis consequently does not demand 


. A preventorium in the country for children between 
2 and 6 will soon be completed near Buenos Aires. He adds 
that Marfan's assertion in 1898 that “scrofula” and surgical 
tuberculosis protected the child against pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in later life aroused great opposition at the time. but 
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Revista de la Asoc. Médica Argentina, Buenos Aires 
37: 325.419, 1924. Internal Medicine Section 
Recklinghausen'’s Disease in Children. 
See abstract en. 3, 1925, p. 70. 
Double Ectapia of the — 
‘Etiology Adhesion Acosta 
*Bronchomycosis. M. R. al.—p. 
Peritoneal Adhesions.— costa and remark that 
bacterial enteritis is usually acute and not of long duration, 
consequently bacteria can scarcely be incriminated for the 
adhesions. _ These constitute the last stage of a subacute 


Newrrisson, Paris the children, in prophylaxis, except in the very earliest years, 
18 1-64 (Jan.) 1925 but opportunities for massive infection should be avoided at 
Urticaria in Infants. Mrs and A. Simitch.—p. 1. Cont'd. 
*Action of Ultraviclet Rays on Cranictabes. A. B. Marfan et al.—p. 20. 
Chronic Strider in Infants. A. B. Marian et al.—p. 26. 
*Prognosis in Tuberculosis in Infants and Young Children. H. Lemaire. 
—p. 44, 
Rapid Repair of Craniotabes Under Ultraviolet 
Following Dorlencourt’s report of the favorable action of 11116 14) method of vaccination to date has proved reliable, 
unless Calmette’s recent work has solved the problem. 
Familial and Hereditary Recklinghaucen’s Disease.— Bazan 
tically treated in this way. The pathologic softening dis- has encountered eleven cases of Recklinghausen’s disease in 
appeared completely after a minimum of six and a maximum The grandi — 
of ci sittings, with a total exposure of from twenty- 4 pigmentation ac 
t in the skin, 
a girl, aged 11. 
is a large neuro- 
fi i tation were 
with normal or pathologic bone tissue. 2 — * — 
Prognosis in Tuberculosis in Infants and Young Children. sease. 
with in Lung. Bonaha 
life, of the lung 
and t expectora- 
ere rax. The 
per lung later, 
was 
Clinica, Montevideo 
11 245-290, 1924 
of Diphtheria. J. Bonaba.—p. 245. 
of Tuberculosis in Children. V. Zerbino.—p, 259. 
from Artificial Preumothorax. R. A. Izzo. 
Disturbances from Artificial Paeumothoraz.—Izzo 
idea of gas embolism as the cause of the nervous 
which sometimes appear during the refilling ur at 
ication. He ascribes them to refiex action, and 
hey can be warded off by a preliminary injection 
dose of morphin, a few minutes before the insuf- 
ation. A little procain to anesthetize the path of the needle 
helps likewise to prevent reflex disturbances. If the latter 
develop, morphin should de given at once, whatever other 
reaction. measures are used. In the first of the two personal cases 
he describes, the young woman became totally blind as the 
refilling was concluded, with motor excitement, vomiting and 
headache. About 0.01 gm. of morphin was injected and in 
twenty minutes vision had returned and the other symptoms 
subsided. Instead of the usual 450 c.c. of gas, 700 had been 
Archives aria, Buenes Aires this had probably stretched edhesions which 
, : * started the reflex attack. Im Hardoy’s case total amaurosis 
Basing developed in the course of the refilling; vision partially 
Acute Articular Rheumatism with Meningeal Reaction. E. Porta returned in six hours but was not complete until thirty-six 
hours later. No preliminary morphin had been given in these 
cases. Gandolfo says that he has noted briefly transient 
amaurosis in twenty cases, and in three instances it persisted 
— — 9—U = for from six to twenty-five hours. In one patient amaurosis 
Polymorphous Erythema with Meningeal Reaction. I. Luisi.-p. 506. for a few minutes occurred every time the filling surpassed a 
- 14 P — N. * pressure of 10 (Kuss), and vision was restored at once by 
Keratosis Resembling Ichthyosis. R. Capurro.—p. 517. an injection of morphin. Gas embolism may be responsible 
in certain cases but a reflex origin explains the group 
int 14 nat ca oT 
Bronchial Mycosis.—The colon, the liver and the bronchi 
were all causing symptoms, and the ameba was ‘found in the 


in the liver, 
liver studded with nodules resembling tubercles, 
a fungus of the monilia type was grown. 


37: 23-57, 1924. Otorhinolaryngology Section 
Sarcoma of Frontal Bone; 
Needle. 


denly became deaf in the left ear, nearly five months after 
the first manifestations of infection with syphilis, which had 
and Nausea, 


that the dog serum had a marked destructive action on the 


Sympathetic Tuberculosis. ° , 
“Occult” Better than “Latent” Tuberculosis. — 22 Idem. 
Bochalli.—p. 330. 

of Manifest Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children. 
—Baer affirms that the outcome may be favorable, the 
unfavorable results in the majority of cases being due to 
the advanced stage at the beginning of treatment. He gives 
detailed reports on nineteen cases of severe or mild forms. 
Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in the Tropics.—Heinemann 
recommends the introduction of the Besredka test into the 
laboratories of tropic hospitals, although his tests of this 
reaction in 112 patients in Sumatra resulted in positive reac- 
tions not only in 91 per cent. of the active tuberculosis cases, 
but also in cases of syphilis, malaria, and leprosy. 
Affections in Analogous Organs in Tub losis.—Sumiy 
shi reviews the subject of the peculiar tendency in tuber- 
culosis to involve analogous tissues, with special reference 
to the suprarenals. Necropsy following the injection of 
tubercle bacilli into the left suprarenal capsule in twenty- 
seven guinea-pigs, showed the right mate affected in twenty- 
one cases. After subcutaneous injection in twenty-one 
guinea-pigs, he found tuberculous changes in both supra- 
renals in only three, and perivascular infiltration in three. 
Mitteil a. d. med. Fak. Univ. Kyushu, Fukuoka 


81 197-310, 1924 
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ubject. 

cerebrospinal fluid, destroying and filtering out toxic waste 
products. Disturbance of its function by chronic overstimu- 
lation, as in mental diseases, or by acute causes in 


the passage of a large 
microbes in the portal vem were diverted by the liver into the 
_ The fastest bacteria passed liver within one minute. 


the cases with bacteria injected into the greater 
circulation and into the portal circulation. 


Norsk Magazin for 


SG: 1-104 (Jan.) 1925 


pat 
to pilocarpin and to atropin were seldom parallel. 
pharmacologic tests alone are no gage of the tonus of the 
sympathetic system. He stresses the importance of the clin- 
ical findings, which always harmonize with each other. There 
were great differences in the behavior of the vegetative system 
in the cight with catatonia and the five with 


sionally in the motor excitement phase of catatonia. 

Case of Colon Bacillus Orchitis and —Grgn 
and Thigtta describe a case in a patient, aged 44, with history 
of probable spermatocystitis for three years. The abscess in 
the scrotum—with colon bacilli in pure culture—had destroyed 
— testis and epididymis. The blood showed agglutinating 


bacillus strain. 


deviating antibodies against the colon 


Bilateral Osteomyelitis in Pelvic Bones. — Haugseth's 
patient, a boy, aged 18, with blistered heel, was treated for a 
mild polyarticular infection—including both hip joints—with 
apparent recovery. Six months later fistulas and the roentgen 
findings showed osteomyelitis in the ischium on both sides. 
The difficulty in diagnosis was due to the unusual localization 
in the pelvic bones. recovery followed surgical 
clearing out of the foci. 

Statistics and Problems in Tuberculosis.— 
Tillisch’s report is based on 1,905 sanatorium cases, 1910-1916 
(885 men and 1,065 women). At the end of 1921, 518 per 
cent. were living; 466 per cent. had died from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and 1.6 per cent. from other causes; 92.6 per 
cent. were able to work. The 35.49 per cent. with possible 
infection in childhood showed a life duration noticeably above 
the average; the 64.51 per cent. without possibility of 
infection in childhood, a life duration definitely below the 
average. Tuberculosfs in childhood apparently resulted in a 
relative immunity. Tuberculous infection in childhood with- 
out manifest tuberculosis conferred a less marked immunity. 
A tuberculous affection in childhood was established in 228 
per cent. 


stools but not in the sputum, although there was recurring Choroid Plexus in Mental Disease.— Morowoka describes 
hemoptysis. The operation failed to reveal the expected cyst the morbid changes found in the choroid plexus in twenty- 
kidneys and five cases of mental disease, and red with one normal 
*Neurorecurrence in Auditory Nerve. Errecart and Zubizarreta.—p. 48. infectious: diseases, may produce grave results, especially in 
* 82 Nerve.—A ane onl: 44 — Seven plates accompany the article, which 
Liver Function and Bacteria in the Blood Stream, Particu- 
larly in Portal Cireulation. In Kusunoki's experiments. 
and horizontal and rotatory nystagmus. Under neo- greater circulation, but the liver was unable wholly to hinder 
arsphenamin the deafness and labyrinth symptoms promptly 
subsided, as also in a second similar case. There was no 
history of otitis in either. 
Revista Mexicana de Biologia, Mexico City utes after their injection into the portal blood. Stains 
1 241-270 (Jan.) 1925 injected into the portal circulation were eliminated similarly. 
_Pulse in Guinea-Pigs in Valley of Mexico. M. Delgado et al.—p. 241. A distinct difference, due to the functioning of the liver, 
appeared in regard to the leukocyte reaction and anatomic 
Molluscum Contagiosum Restricted to Trunk. Pous Chäsaro.—p. 268. 
Action of Dog Serum on Human Blood.—Ramirez reports UE rr Legevidenskaben, Christiania 
— 
erythrocytes in human blood. It had also an agglutinating be sympathetic — — — 
action even in a 1.5 per cent. solution. *Purulent Colon F. Gren and S 33. 
The Lymphocyte Nucleus Picture.— Gonzalez Guzman — 
classifies the lymphocytes in five classes according to the Four . 2 6. — allel 45. 
number of nucleoli. The sum of the nucleoli in 100 speci- Semen Graphic Signs of Chest Findings. C. Hambro.—p, 54. 
mens of lymphocytes is what he calls the nucleolar index of “Some Tuberculosis Statistics. 8. Tillisch. Supplement.—pp. 1-158. 
the lymphocytes. One per cent. of this index gives the The Sympathetic System, with Special Regard to Dementia 
average per lymphocyte, the Cocficiente nucleolar. Multiply- Praecox.—Langfeldt’s tests of seven normal persons and 
ing this coefficient by the number of lymphocytes per cubic 
millimeter in the blood stream is an index of the lymphocyte 
reaction. This, he says, is a dependable index of the youth 
of the cells. 
Zeitschrift fir Tuberkulose, Leipzig 
41: 305-368 (Jan.) 1925 — 
*Manifest Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children: G. Baer.—p. 305. with definite signs of vagotonia in the former when the 
Interfereometer Tests for Albumin in Serum in Tuberculosis. Beltz and patient was quiet. In the hebephrenia cases there were many 
315. ine indications of sympathicotonia. It was evident also occa- 
* Action of Liver on Bacteria in the Blood. M. Kusunoki.—p. 265. 
Congenita! Median Fistula of Neck. S. Shugyé.—p. 297. 


